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THE FAWN CHASED BY DOGS. 


FAWN is a young deer. I will tell you a true 
story of one. On a bright summer day last 
year, a fawn lay nibbling the tender grass on 
the border of a wood in Oregon. She lay 
there at ease, as if there were no cause for fear: 
for the birds sang on the trees; and under the blue sky 
floated the clouds, with their white, shining folds turned out 
to catch the rays of the sun. 

All at once the little fawn started to her feet, and pricked 
up her ears. What did she hear ? Ah! It was something 
more than the sweet twitter of birds : it was the barking of 
dogs who had scented her track, and were in full'pursuit. 

Off started the little fawn : and it was well she ran swift¬ 
ly ; for soon three fierce dogs that had strayed from a farm 
near by rushed from the woods into the clearing, and by 
their fierce barking made her heart beat. From the clear¬ 
ing she ran into a grove where the trees grew high and 
thick; but the dogs followed close on her path, and she saw 
they were gaining on her fast. 

Now, it happened that Silas Mason was at work squaring 
timber near his log-hut on the edge of the grove. As his 
raised axe descended into the timber, he' heard the barking 
of dogs, and* looking up, saw a beautiful young fawn gallop¬ 
ing towards him. The next moment the three dogs made 
their appearance. 

Seizing a stout stick, Silas beat them off; and as soon as 
they were out of sight he turned, and saw the fawn stand¬ 
ing by the timber, her dark eyes sparkling, and her neck 
outstretched as if to be sure that her enemies had gone. 

By a strange instinct the fawn seemed to know at once 
that Silas was her friend, and that but for him she would 
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have been tom in pieces. She let him come up to her, and 
pat her on the head, and then watched him curiously as he 
brought water to her in a pail. She took both water and 
food from his hands, and did not seem at all afraid. 

See what kindness will do, even to an untamed animal. 
For the rest of the day the fawn staid near her pro¬ 
tector, and seemed happy in his presence. But the next 
morning she had disappeared. Perhaps she went to seek 
her brothers and sisters in the woods. 

Some one said to Silas, “ Why didn’t you shoot her for 
venison?”—“What!” cried Silas, “betray confidence—r 
that of a poor dumb animal—of one who had run to me even 
for help from her enemies ? No: I would sooner have gone 
without my dinner for a week than have harmed that little 
fawn after she had asked me, by her looks, to protect her. 
No good man will betray confidence.” 

Uncle Charles. 



REEDING THE SWANS. 
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DOLLY’S WASHING-DAY. 

Sleeves rolled up, and dimpled hands, 
By her tiny tub she stands, 

Busy as the golden bees, 

Singing pretty melodies. 

Lots of “ pieces ” she must do, 

All, my dolly dear, for you; 

Not one minute left for play: 

This is dolly’s washing-day. 

Quite upset the play-house there; 

And her dolly, prim and fair, 

In the cradle lies alone, 

Very quiet, be it known. 

Little dresses hang to dry; 

Dolly wears them by and by; 

Earnest eyes — how bright are they, 
All on dolly’s washing-day. 
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Work away, dear rosy hands, 

Still beside the tub.she stands; 

Mother missed her long ago, 

Wonders what keeps darling so. 

When she asks, a sweet surprise 
Wakens in the pretty eyes, 

“ Don’t you know,” the arch lips say, 

“ This is dolly’s washing-day ? ” OEOBOE 



JACOB’S MISHAP. 

Jacob and Mary were playing near a tub of water in the 
kitchen, when Jacob tripped, and fell into the tub. 

But, instead of helping him, Mary began to wring her 
hands, and scream. “ Oh ! Come here! Come here ! Jacob 
will be drowned in the tub! ” cried Mary. 

But Jacob had no intention of being drowned in the tub. 
He raised his head, and, hearing Mary’s screams, said, 
“ Why don’t you help a fellow, instead of standing there 
screaming ? ” 

Finding that he did not cry, Mary stopped screaming, and 
helped him out; and then Jacob said, “ Look here, Mary: 
the next time I get into trouble, help me firsthand scream 
afterwards.” 

' Google 




THE THIRSTY SQUIRREL. 

Did you ever stand at the window on a wet day, and sing, 
“ Rain, rain, go away; come again some other day ” ? 
Did you ever wish it would never rain ? 

Sometimes it does not rain for a long time; and the chil¬ 
dren can play out of doors day after day. But then the 
ground becomes very dry, the leaves turn brown and fall, 
and the grass withers; then we say there is a drought. 

Two years ago there was such a drought all through the 
West. It began in the summer, and lasted till the middle 
of October; and it brought many terrible misfortunes upon 
the cities and villages. 

In one of these cities lived a little girl named Kitty, with 
her papa and mamma. Their home was in the border of 
the city, not far from the beautiful Lake Michigan; and 
x around it were green lawns and trees. 
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In a tail oak-tree near the front-door lived a little brown 
squirrel. Kitty often watched him, and wished he would 
come down to play with her; but he was very shy, and 
would run away whenever she went near the tree. 

One day Kitty was with her mamma in the dining-room, 
when Ellen, the cook, opened the kitchen-door very softly, 
and beckoned to them. They knew she did not wish them 
to make any noise : so they went quietly to the door; and 
there, in the middle of the kitchen, was the little squirrel. 
He was walking slowly, not being used to a floor, and 
seemed to beg for something with his bright wistful eyes. 

Ellen said perhaps he wanted water. So she poured some 
into a tin basin, and put it near him. He drank it greedily, 
and then went slowly out of the door into the bright sun¬ 
shine. After that he came several times for water, and 
seemed to have grown quite tame. 

One morning, when Kitty’s mamma was dressing her, he 
ran along the piazza-roof, and tapped on the window-pane; 
but, before they could open it, he was gone. 

A few days after there was a terrible fire in the city; and 
though it did not burn up Kitty’s house, yet she and her 
mamma were obliged to go away for many months. When 
they came back, they lived in another part of the city. So 
Kitty does not know whether that dear little squirrel still 
lives in the old oak-tree or not. 

Poor little squirrel! He was so tame, because he was 
very thirsty, and could not get any water to drink. If he 
had not been near a house where he found kind friends, he 
might have died of thirst. 

Perhaps he sat on the oak-bough, and sang in squirrel- 
language, this little rhyme, — 

u Will you never come again ? 

I’m so thirsty ! gentle rain.” 

Kitty’s Mamma. 
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AN UNLUCKY DAY FOR THE FOX. 

Out of his hole, one summer 
day, 

Crept Master Fox, quite fresh 
and gay. 

“ I’d like,” thought he, “ my din¬ 
ner now; 

But how shall I get it? Tell 
me how.” 

He ran around ; and he smelt 
around 

On the young green grass, on 
the stony ground; 

And, as he was snuffing about 
and running, 

“ Hi! what is this ? ” cried 
Fox the cunning. 


“Ah! I’m in luck, there’s 
no denying; 

For here two bits of food 
are lying. 

This track I’ll follow.” On 
he went, 

Lest he should lose the 
dainty scent. 
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AN UNLUCKY DAY FOR THE FOX. 


And all at once, oh, what de¬ 
light! 

Near by, a partridge met his 


Oh, what a timely, pleasant meet 


“ But wait a moment. Steady! 
steady! 

First look around, and then make 
ready. 

Nay: there is nothing here suspi¬ 
cious ; ' 

And oh! that partridge looks de¬ 
licious.” 


No longer Master Fox could 
wait; 

So forward sprang he for the 
bait; 

It lured him to a sad mis- 



WHAT HAPPENED TO BABY’S MAMMA. 


Once upon a time, when baby’s mamma was a little baby 
herself, her papa and mamma took her to the country to 
make a visit. 

It was a bright summer day. Baby’s mamma’s mamma 
put a bottle of iced milk and some caraway cookies in a wil¬ 
low basket. Then she took her baby in her lap, and tied 
on her little white bonnet, and buttoned her little white 
cloak. Then they got into the omnibus, and rattled away 
to the railroad station. 

When they were in the cars, papa and mamma took one 
seat, and Ann and the baby sat on the seat facing them. 

There was an old fat woman on the other side of the 
aisle, who had a big bandbox and a bunch of roses and 
pinks. The baby seemed to think there was never any 
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one so funny as the old lady, or any thing so sweet as the 
roses and pinks. She crowed, and held out her hands, and 
said, “ Me want, me want.” 

So the old lady said, — 

“ Bless her heart! She shall have one if she wants it.” 

And she gave her the very largest and sweetest pink. 

When baby had pulled it all to pieces, and thrown the 
bits on the floor, there was nothing else for her to do: so 
she began to be fretful ; and Ann took her up in her lap, and 
told her stories. 

Now I am going to tell you what happened. 

Just as Ann had taken a little bird-cooky out of the 
basket, and put it in baby’s hands, there came a bump 
and a crash. Mamma and papa tumbled off their seat; 
Ann and the baby were thrown headlong from theirs; the 
fat woman screamed, and fell in a heap on the floor. The 
car bumped, bumped, bumped along, and at last tipped 
right over on its side. 

What a confusion there was then ! Broken seats, broken 
windows, carpet-bags, boxes, bundles, men, women, and 
children, were all huddled together. There were screams 
and groans, and shouts for help. Almost everybody in the 
car was hurt in some way, and all were terribly frightened; 
but, luckily, no one was killed. Papa and mamma scram¬ 
bled out of the ruins as soon as they could. 

Mamma had a great bruise on her forehead. Papa’s nose 
was bleeding, and his hat was gone. He picked up one 
that was a great deal too big for him, and, without stopping 
to think about himself, started at once in search of the 
baby; for she was not to be seen. Mamma and Ann fol¬ 
lowed anxiously after him. 

They all rushed wildly about, looking into every part of 
the car, their hearts growing heavier every moment. Sud- 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO BABY'S MAMMA. 


denly papa gave a joyful shout; and, looking behind a pile 
of broken seats, they saw a pair of plump little legs stick¬ 
ing out of the old lady’s bandbox. 

You may be sure that it didn’t take long to empty that 
bandbox; and you can imagine how papa laughed, and what 
a funny thing it was to see Miss Baby crowned with the 



old lady’s bonnet, and clinging fast to the tail of her bird- 
cooky. 

There wasn’t even a scratch on her dear little body; and 
she looked up at her papa and mamma with a cunning 
little smile, as though she thought the whole affair a very 
good joke. 

And that is what truly happened to baby’s mamma when 
she was a baby herself. 

Mrs. G. G. Atw'ood. 
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PUSSY WHITENOSE. 

“ What a funny name for a cat! ” some of you may 
say, as you read the above title. Well, if you could see 
the cat herself, you would know why we call her “ Pussy 
Whitenose; ” but the picture of her will tell you almost as 
well. 

If you look at it again, you will see that her fore-paws 
are rather large and queer. They are double paws; that is, 
on each of them grows an extra toe, with a claw in it, mak¬ 
ing the foot look something like a mitten. Such paws are 
sometimes called “ mitten-paws.” 

These large paws look very clumsy; but they are lively 
enough when after a rat or a mouse; and, when they get 
hold of one, there is very little chance for it to escape. 

When Pussy Whitenose was a kitten, I used to play with 
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PUSSY WHITENOSE. 


her a great deal, and I taught her to do some funny things. 
One was this : I would stoop down, put my hand over my 
shoulder, and snap my fingers. When Pussy heard this, 
up she would jump, and sit upon my shoulder; and there 
she would stay while I walked around the cellar. 

If I put my hand up on one side, she would whisk around, 
and rub her head against that hand; and when I changed 
my hand to the other shoulder, round would come old 
“ Whitey,” and push against it, and purr, as if to show 
how happy she was feeling. 

Pussy Whitenose is now an old cat, having lived with us 
more than eight years; but she has not forgotten her 
youthful tricks, and I have seen her frolic with her own 
kittens almost as merrily as if she were a kitten herself. 

The other night I went into the cellar to get a hod of 
coal. -Old Pussy was there, having a quiet nap. Just to 
try her I stooped down, and snapped my fingers, as I used to 
do. She left her bed in a moment, and jumped up to her- 
old place on my shoulder. 

I went about my work, shovelled the coal into the hod, 
crossed the cellar, went up two flights of stairs to my room, 
and, putting down the coal-hod, began dancing about, with 
old Pussy Whitenose clinging to her seat all the while, and 
purring loudly. I believe she would have staid there all 
night, if I had not made her jump down, and go back to her 
bed in the cellar. theo. Melville. 
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THE ROOKERY. 

Where is the rookery ? Up near the roof, 

In a little sky-parlor, not quite water-proof, 

Where the rain trickles in through the cracks and the seams, 
And the spider-webs hang from the great heavy beams. 

Up in the garret, shut off from the rest, 

Is a queer little room, just as snug as a nest, 

Where Bertie may tinker and hammer and pound, 

And where, when he’s missing, he’s sure to be found. 

What’s in the rookery ? All sorts of* things, — 

Broom-handles, razor-straps, scissors, and strings, 

A sled and a wagon (both taken apart), 

A horse that is harnessed, and ready to start, 

A drum and a trumpet, a ship without sails, 

A splendid assortment of well rusted nails, 

A bank that is broken, a watch that won’t go, 

A mill that won’t grind, and a flute that won’t blow, 

Jack-knives and marbles, and nine-pins and blocks, 

Bottles and boxes, and hammers and rocks, 

Pictures and puzzles, and pencils and books, 

And heaps of confusion, but not any rooks . 

15 Muz-muz. 
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HIDING IN THE HAT. 


“ Come, Martha: you are the story-teller of the family. 
Tell us a story, or I will cover you up in the hay.” 

It was a bright day in June; and Edwin, with his three 
sisters, Martha, Ruth, and Emily, had come out to play in 
the new hay before it was pitched on to the hay-cart. 

“ Shall it be a story about a little boy, or a little girl ? ” 
asked Martha, all covered up as she was in the hay, except¬ 
ing her face and her left hand. 

“ Oh! let it be about a little girl,” said Emily, with the 
flowers in her hand. “ Boys are not of much account in 
these days.” 

“ Aren’t they ? ” said Edwin. “ Just try us at foot-ball 
or cricket.” 

“ No quarrelling,” said Martha. “ Listen to my story. 
Once there was a little girl, and her name was Ruth. She 
was only two years old, when on a summer day she was 
lost. 


“ Nobody could tell where she was. Father and mother 
hunted all over the house, looked in all the closets, and 
under all .the beds; but there was no Ruth to be seen. 

“ Then they looked in the barn, peeped into the sleigh 
and the carryall, into.the harness-room, into all the stalls, 
into the hay-loft, into the hen-house, into the puddle 
where the ducks used to go. It was all in vain. No little 
Ruth was to be found. 

“ At last old Towzer was called. ‘ Towzer, where’s 
Ruth ? ’ asked papa. Towzer rose, and stretched himself 
lazily, and did not seem disposed to answer papa’s question. 
‘ Where’s Ruth, Towzer ? ’ asked papa again. Towzer 
trotted off, and lay down under an apple-tree. 

“ Then papa cried angrily, * Come here, sir! Why don’t 
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HIDING IN THE HAY. 


you tell me where Ruth is ? ’ Towzer barked, and shook 
his head as much as to say, ‘ I know where she is; but I 
shall not tell you.’ 

“ Papa was about to take up a stick to punish him, when, 
close by the spot where old Towzer was lying stretched at 
his ease, near a hay-rick, a voice was heard laughing. It 
was that mischievous Ruth! She had hidden under the 
hay. Towzer saw the joke, and tried to help it on. 

“ When papa threw off the hay, and uncovered the little 
girl, Towzer jumped up, barked lustily, and ran round in 
high glee, as much as to say, ‘ Oh! didn’t we play a trick 
on you nicely ? Wasn’t it fine fun ? ’ Papa shook his stick 
at Towzer, but could not help laughing at the dog’s intelli¬ 
gence.” 

“ Yes: it was our own little Ruth who did it,” said Edwin. 
“ I have heard that story before. But do you think 
Towzer really understood the joke ? ” - 

“Of course he did,” said Martha. “I have heard papa 
say that Towzer seemed to relish the trick just as much as 
a human being could have done. Oh! dogs know more 
than you think for.” 

Ida Fay. 
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THE BIRD-HUNTERS. 


“ Now for it! ” said Albert. “ Just stand back, Lucy! 
Keep still, and see me catch those two little birds.” 

The two little birds did not seem to be much terrified by 
Albert’s approach, though he had his hat all ready to put 
over them. They continued to play till he got quite near, 
and then they flew up to a higher part of the tree. 

“ You ought to get a little fresh salt and put on their 
tails,” said Max, an older boy, who stood near with a stick 
in liis hand. 

“ There is no such thing as fresh salt,” said Lucy: “ salt 
is always salt.” 
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GOLD LOCKS. 


“ So it is,” said Max; “ and you, like the birds, are too 
wise to be caught.” 

“ If I can’t catch a bird, I can catch a butterfly,” said 
Albert. But he tried to catch one, and failed. 

Then Max said, “ Look here, little ones, my mother says 
it is wrong to torment birds and butterflies. We ought to 
be kind to every thing that lives. Come with me, and I 
will show you where we can pick' a plenty of ripe black¬ 
berries.” 

So they went with Max, and picked blackberries. With 
some large leaves they made a little plate, and put in it 
berries enough to take home to their mother. 


«*k°*— 


GOLD LOCKS. 

Gold Locks wears such a cunning cap! 

Delicate are its soft white laces, 

Dainty and blue its silken crown : 

Dear little girl, how sweet her face is! 

With her Normandy bonnet on, 

Easy it might be to mistake her 
For a small-folks’ queen from fairy-land, 

Or a quiet, rose-cheeked little Quaker. 

Yet she’s neither a Quaker nor a queen, 

For all she wears such a funny bonnet; 

But her head is the brightest ever seen, 

With grandpa’s loving hand upon it. 

a LAKA Boty Bates. 

jOQIC 




QUEER FRIENDS. 

Toby was a big ox. He had grown too old to work: so 
he used to stay all the time in the barn-yard, and had a 
stall under a shed in the warm corner. 

Peep was a poor little motherless chicken, with not enough 
feathers on to keep the cold oflf. He had to hftnt up his 
own victuals; for nobody thought of feeding him: so he 
used to peck meal in Toby’s feed-box, and Toby never 
refused to let him. 

Sometimes Peep sat on Toby’s horn; and, when it grew 
colder, he roosted on Toby’s broad, warm back. When 
Toby got sleepy in the daytime, he would low for Peep tp 
come and sit on his horn while he took a nap. 

By and by a little brown pig, seeing how happy Toby 
and Peep were together, left all his kinsfolk, and went to 
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THE BUSY-BODY. 


live in the shed with them. Piggy slept in the straw close 
by Toby’s side; and the good old ox would low, whenever 
he was fed, till Peep and Piggy came to eat with him. 

At last the butcher came and took Toby away; and poor 
Peep and Piggy were left to mourn for their dear old friend. 
But they loved each other all the better, and slept side by 
side in the straw. 

Whenever you saw one, you were sure to see the other. 
If Peep found any thing to eat, he was sure to divide it 
with Piggy; and, though both were homely fellows, it 
was a pretty sight to see them together. David d . Hddsoh . 


THE BUST-BODY. 


An old red cow came in at the gate to eat the fresh 
young grass. “ How do you do, old cow ? Have you a 
calf? Why do you come into our yard? Where is your 
home? You may eat the grass, but do not touch the 
trees.” 

The cow ate and ate. Then Tom’s kid Nan came to the 
gate, looked in, and at last ran in also. 

“ How do you do, Nan ? You, too, may eat the grass, 
and no one must say, ‘ Go out! ’ ” 

Then the cow spied the kid, ran up to her, and tried to 
hook her, and drive her out in the street. 

“ What a selfish busy-body, you old red cow! Who gave 
you leave, pray, to come into the yard ? Suppose Mary had 
run at you, and said, ‘ Go out! ’ You should have let Nan 
eat, as you were doing, in peace, selfish old red cow! You 
are like some girls and boys, that are never willing to 
share!” K . m. s- 
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BEKTHA TO BABY. 

O little, little mother! I was once as small as you; 

And I loved my dolly dearly, as you are loving too ; 

And they fed me with a spoon, because no teeth I had; 

And a rattle or a sugar-plum would make me very glad. 

But now I’m old and very wise, — yes, four years old am I: 

My shoes and stockings I put on ; I do not often cry ; 

And I can read “ The Nursery; ” and I can draw a house; 

And with my pen and paper can be quiet as a mouse. 

I have a little garden; it is planted full of flowers ; 

And there, each pleasant afternoon, I pass some happy hours; 

And soon I hope, my little pet, that you’ll be large enough 

To go with me and play, when the weather is not rough. 
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A Letter to Walter. 


Dear Walter,— A boy threw 
a crust over the fence. Some 

hens ran after it. 
A white hen got 
it, and ran off as 
fast as she could. 
“Hurrah for you, 
old Whitey!” said 



the boy: “you have won.” 

An old horse was grazing in 
the lane. A small boy was play¬ 
ing by the side 
of the road. By 
and by the old 
horse went up 
and looked at 
him, as much as to say, “What 
right have you on my grass?” 
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I know a little girl who has a 
hen and three chickens. When 
the snow is on 
the ground, she 
takes all three 
on her sled, and 
draws them all 
about the yard. Chickens do 
not like wet feet; but this old 
hen does not mind them. 

My kitten went into the large 
sheep-yard, and 
tried to make 
friends with an 
old sheep. She 
said, “ How do 
you do?” But the old sheep 
looked down at her, and gave 
her a push, and said, “Bah!” 
That was not very polite. 

w. o. c. 
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THE ANGLERS. 

Go and get the dish; 

Susan has caught a fish: 

If I could be as clever as she, 
Then I should have my wish. 
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THE FINE SCHOONER. 

Harold is a dear little blue-eyed, golden-haired English 
boy. He lives close to the great ocean; but, until last 
summer, he had never been on the water. 

He once told his mamma he longed to be a few hours on 
a steamer. But his mamma was timid, and not willing to 
trust her little boy with any one but his own papa. Now, 
his papa is a doctor, and too busy, attending to other peo¬ 
ple’s little boys and girls, to have much time for his own. 

Before Harold was born, his papa used to go to sea as 
navy doctor; and he has told his little boy so many stories 
about the sea, that Harold has made up his mind that he 
will be a sailor when he is a man. He is very fond of boats 
and ships, and is always talking of the time when he shall 
have a ship of his own, and eighty men to command. 
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ON TEE LAKE. 


One day last summer a friend of his papa’s begged to be 
allowed to take Harold in a boat. Mamma knew the gen¬ 
tleman would be very careful, so she gave her consent; 
and nowhere could there have been found a happier little 
boy than Harold, when he started off with his own little sail¬ 
boat under his arm. 

They rowed all round the harbor, and Harold let his sail¬ 
boat float after them, whilst he held it securely by a string. 

Presently a large steamer came puffing and blowing into 
the harbor. “Ah, ah!” exclaimed Harold. “They think 
they can run down my boat. But I tell you, Mr. Brown, 
there isn’t a finer schooner on the ocean than mine.” 

Harold was never tired of talking of his “journey on the 
ocean,” and of how finely his “schooner” sailed. 

Aunt Kats. 
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ON THE LAKE. 


Four of us boys passed last Saturday afternoon in a boat 
on the lake. We had our dog Jack with us. Whilst I was 
rowing, my hat fell off. Charles Peters told Jack to jump 
overboard, and bring it back. 

Jack did as he was bid. He brought me my hat, and then 
tried to get into the boat; but Charles said, “ No, Jack: you 
must not get in. You will want to shake yourself; and 
then we shall all be wet. Go on shore, and shake yourself 
there; and I will row the boat up to the rock; and when 
* you are dry you shall get in.” 

So Jack swam back to the shore, and shook himself, and 
then lay down on the rock, and dried himself in the sun. 
By and by we took him in the boat again. 
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After we had taken turns in rowing, we went on shore' to 
pick wild strawberries. We found a plenty; but, when we 
came back, the boat had drifted off out of our reach. We 
told Jack to jump in, and bring us the rope that was tied to 
the boat. 

Jack understood what we meant. He swam into the 
middle of the lake, took the rope in his mouth, and brought 
it back to us; and then we could pull the boat up close to 
the rock and get in. Was not Jack a wise dog to go and 
get the rope when we told him to ? 

Rowing is good exercise for boys; but they should not 
venture out far until they have had a good deal of practice. 
To handle an oar properly is not quite so easy as it looks. 
Boys who think they can do it without learning are very 
apt to run themselves into danger. Abthdb . 
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WAR. 


See ! Rover is in pursuit of the poor little hare. I hope 
the dog will not catch the hare. I hope the hare will run 
to his own hole, and get safely in where Rover cannot 
come. I like peace better than war. We must teach 
Rover to be good and peaceable. 
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PEACE. 

Now you may see Rover lying down by the side of our 
two rabbits. He does not try to harm them. We have 
taught him to love peace better than war. But should any 
cruel dog come and try to hurt his friends, the rabbits, I 
think Rover would drive him away. 
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THE BASKET OF APPLES. 


US AN, Rachel, and Bella were three little 
cousins who were passing a week of the hot 
weather at their grandmother’s. A pleasant 
place it was where grandmother lived; and 
near by could be found on the trees plenty of 
peaches and apples. 

Bella was the youngest of the cousins, and not quite four 
years old. One morning grandmother said to her, “ The 
wind blew last night; and I think, my dear, if you will go 
to that old apple-tree on the hill, which I pointed out to 
you yesterday, you will find some ripe apples on the 
ground.” 

“ May I get three, — one for Susan, one for Rachel, and 
one for you ? ” asked Bella. 

“ Yes, you may take as many as you can carry; and be 
sure and pick a fine rosy one for my little Bella,” said 
grandmother. 

But there was a disappointment in store for Bella; for, 
as she drew near the tree, she found that R.achel and Susan 
were under it with a basket filled with apples. She did not 
like it, that they had been before her; and she was so 
grieved, that she began to shed tears, and hid her face in 
Cousin Susan’s lap. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, darling ? ” said Cousin Rachel. 

“ Grandma told me to come and get some apples; and 
now it’s no use,” said Bella. 

“ Oh, never cry for that! ” said Rachel; and, turning, she 
touched the basket with her foot, and upset it, so that the 
apples rolled out on the grass. “ There, now! you shall 
help us fill the basket again, and then help us take it 
home; for I love little girls who try to be of use.” 
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Bella lifted her head at these words; and a smile lit up 
her face, as she said, “ I’m afraid it was naughty in me to 

cr y-” . 

“ Not naughty, perhaps, but a little, ever so little, silly,” 
said Cousin Susan. 

“ That’s not so bad as being naughty, is it ? ” asked 
Bella; but she did not wait to hear Susan’s answer. She 
ran to pick up the apples, and soon filled the basket without 
any help from either of her cousins. 

She then helped take it home to grandmother, who kissed 
the little girl, and said, “ We will bake some for supper; 
for they are sweet, and a sweet apple, with a little cream 
on it, is food fit to set before a queen.” 


Dora Burnside. 



Hurrah! Off she goes with a fair wind! Look there, 
Cousin Bella! Did you ever see a finer ship ? She is 
bound for China, and will bring back a cargo of teas and 
fire-crackers. 
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is a Soldier, as stiff as la 
stake; 

is a White Swan that 
swims on the lake; 

is an Ox-Yoke without 
any bow; 

is a Deadfall, of vermin 
the foe; 

is a Sickle, for reaping 
the grain; 

is the Hook with which 
fishes are slain; 

is a Hoe, used in weed¬ 
ing the flowers; 

is an Hourglass, for mark¬ 
ing the hours; 

is our old friend the Fish¬ 
hook again ; 

I once found in the nest 
of a Wren. 
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“OOS” AND “CHEES.” 

Susie and Eddie, and their little sister Minnie, talk a 
great deal about “ Oos ” and “ Chees,” as they call the 
whistles and engines; for their papa goes away from home 
very often; and, when they hear the “ Oo ” on the day that 
he is expected, they know that the “ Chee ” is bringing him 
nearer and nearer. 

Sometimes he telegraphs to have them meet him. Then 
they jump into the sleigh as fast as possible; and Topsy, 
who has been taught to hurry when she hears the “ Chee ” 
whistle, trots quickly with them to the station. There, on 
the platform, stands smiling papa; and he always says, 
“ Here are the infants.” 

On very cold days, when the children cannot go out 
of doors, they spend a great deal of time playing “ Oos” 
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“ OOS” AND “CHEES” 


and “ Chees” in the front-hall. Their mamma says it 
is dangerous walking around among so many trains and 
loose engines; and when she comes down stairs the “ Oos” 
have to blow very loud to prevent her from being run 
over; for she is always walking, by mistake, in front of 
some “ Chee.” 

In the first picture you may see, that the children are 
constructing a very fine parlor-car. Susie says it is the very 
car which took her mamma from Portland to Conway. See 
how broad the steps are, by which one can get in and out. 

Parlor-cars are very nice; but we cannot use them for 
every thing. Sometimes cattle-trains come over this road. 
Here is one, for instance, which is bringing Eddie’s and 



Minnie’s elephants, Susie’s rabbit and rooster, and some 
other animals that look much like knitted balls, but are, 
in fact, a tiger and a zebra. The tiger is striped green and 
scarlet; and the zebra, crimson and yellow. 

You perceive it takes a very wide “ Chee ” to transport 
such heavy animals, and a very large “ Oo ” to blow loud 
enough to let every one know that the elephants are com¬ 
ing. 

After all, though, the regular passenger-trains are of more 
importance than either the parlor-car or cattle-trains; and 
a great many of them run through this hall every day. 
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Here is the Amherst Express, bringing auntie home again. 
She sits in the last car, — the one that looks so much like a 
rat-trap; but you cannot see her, because she is too busy 
reading her “ Hooker and Baker on Ferns,” to look out 
of the window. Dbe 


OLD BESS. 


Old Bess is milk-white, fat, and sleek. She was just a 
pretty colt when given to mother. All the children learned 
to ride horseback on Bess, because she was so gentle. 

She is a Quaker, too, like the rest of us, and likes peace. 

When mother died, and father followed shortly after, and 
our dear home-place was to be sold, and we orphans were 
to be scattered, we all said, “We cannot see Old Bess sold 
to strangers. It would seem like selling one of the family.” 

And we did not. We nine children bought her. Each 
had a share. We hire a kind neighbor to take good care 
of her in her old age. 

When I visit his farm, and, patting her, say, “ And how 
does thee, old Bess? has thee forgotten Benny, the little 
one ? ” she really acts as if she knew me, although I have 
grown so much. benny. 
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When Lois threw open her lattice wide, 

And cried to herself with joyous pride, 

“ There’s nobody up in the world beside ! ” 

But the Morning-Glories were wide awake, 

And bowed their beautiful heads, and spake r 
“ Our Goddess, the Dawn, is an hour up : 

On disk and bell, on chalice and cup, 

On stately spikes, and tendrils curly, 

She lavishly hangs her jewels pearly, 

And decks like a bride the morning early.’’ 

Then Lois laughed, and said, “ Ah, me ! 
The morning time is fair to see ! ” 

II. 

But the hours went on, and by and by 
The lordly sun rode high in the sky; 

Then the loyal Sun-Flower raised its head, 

And fervently called to the child, and said, 

“ Come, bask in the full, high noontide heat, 

The Earth is asleep at her Master’s feet; 

The Wind itself is too warm to stir; 

But the Blue-Flies buzz, and the Locusts whirr : 

I follow my King from east to west, 

And his beams forever enchant my breast; 

But his noontide look I love the best.” 

Then Lois laughed like a silvery chime, 

“ The glowing noon is the goodliest time ! ” 
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III. 

But the hours flew on as the swallow flies, 

The sun was far in the western skies ; 

Then the Four-O’Clocks opened their indolent eyes, 
And looked at the maiden in slow surprise. 

“ Is there any thing half so fair,” said they, 

“ As this golden hour of a golden day ? 

The dawn’s gone by with her dripping feet, 

And the scorching noon with its burden and heat; 
And now the shadows are slant and sweet; 

The hay comes home on the swaying wain ; 

The cows are lowing along the lane.” 

Then Lois laughed with girlish glee, 

“ This golden hour’s the hour for me ! ” 

IV. 

But the hours sped on, and the sun went down, 

The tree-tops lost their golden crown ; 

And the Primrose spread in the twilight mellow 
Her petals of faint and far-off yellow. 

“ Come hither,” she breathed, “ sweet child, and see 
The tint of the evening skies in me. 

The Wind is sighing in dreamy whispers ; 

The Thrush is singing his solemn vespers ; 

The air is heavy with honey-dew, 

The stars in heaven are peeping through, 

And the Angel of Sleep is waiting for you.” 

Then Lois laughed, “ Good-night, fair flower, 
The cool, pure eve is the sweetest hour.” 

Olive A. Wadsworth. 
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ISLAND-LIFE. 


I wonder if any readers of “ The Nursery,” besides Fred 
and me, live in a lighthouse. Our lighthouse is on an 
island, twelve miles from the south shore of Lake Superior, 
and fifteen miles from the nearest town. 

The shore of the island, nearly all the way around it, 
rises straight up from the water’s edge about fifty feet; but 
on the south side, where we live, there is a wide sandy 
beach, that makes a nice playground. We often find pretty 
stones, striped and spotted, and sometimes agates, on this 
beach. 

In summer many fishermen come here, and we go out 
with them to see them lift their nets. Some of the fisher¬ 
men are Chippewa Indians, who come in birch canoes. 

A little way from this island there is another, which is 
small and low, with a stony beach. Here flocks of gulls 
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have their nesting-place; and once every May we go 
there to gather the eggs. Sometimes the gulls make nice 
nests of sticks and grass, and sometimes they lay their eggs 
right among the stones. 

Our other best day is in August. We sail away, about 
four miles, to a large island called Presque Isle, to pick 
blueberries. When our baskets are full, we come back to 
a little rocky cove, with thick woods behind it, where we 
eat our lunch. 

The place seems made on purpose for us. There is one 
flat rock just high enough for a table ; and near it are low 
mossy seats for Fred and me, and one very mossy one, like 
a kind of throne, for mother. 

In winter our island life is rather lonely. The water in 
the harbor begins to freeze over about Christmas; and then 
there is no more going to town till the ice makes a bridge 
for us. 

Sometimes it is seven or eight weeks before the ice is 
safe to travel over. When the ice gets strong, one of the 
Indians comes out with a dog-sledge, and brings the mail; 
and, to pay us for our long waiting, we have two numbers 
of “ The Nursery” at once. KFrriP . 
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OUR CIRCUS. 


Last summer, with my cousins Charley and Alice, I got 
up a circus. Alice and I were the clowns; Charley was tra¬ 
peze performer; and Minnie, my little sister, was the most 
fearless rider. She rode at full speed without any saddle, 
and jumped through a hoop in beautiful style. 

Alice and I, as clowns, said all sorts of funny things; and 
Charley performed wonderful feats on the trapeze. To wind 
up the show, Minnie spoke a piece of poetry, while Alice 
and I played jokes on her. 

After the circus, we had a game' of croquet, on the green. 
When it was time to go, Uncle Hubbard got out the beach- 
wagon, and drove us home ; and, as we were riding, Alice’s 
hat blew off, and we had to stop the carriage to pick it up. 

We were so pleased with our circus, that we thought we 
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would have a menagerie at Aunt Maria’s barn. Charley 
caught all his hens and doves, and put them in cages that 
we made for them. That gave us a great variety of birds. 
But we wanted some wild beasts: so, of course, we went 
for the rabbits. 

I had two rabbits: one was quite tame, and we caught 
him very quickly; but the other one slipped away from us, 
and ran around the barn. We all gave chase. 

He sprang up the bank. We followed close upon him, 
tumbling over each other. He made for the piazza, and got 
under it. We crept in after him; and, just ^ we thought 
we had him, he rushed into the furnace air-box, ran to the 
end of it, and fell plump to the bottom. 

Papa went down cellar, pried the box open with a ham¬ 
mer, and there was Bunnie, very much frightened, but not 
hurt. Harry took him by his long ears, and brought him 
up; and he became the lion of the show. ' 

After caging all the animals, we went to the woods, and 
made some oak-leaf chains, which we hung on the beams 
of the bam. The menagerie was then opened. All the 
children in the neighborhood came to see it, and some of the 
grown people too; and all agreed that it was very fine. 

Josephine. 
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LILY’S GAMES. 

Our Lily can be a very sweet little girl when she pleases. 
She is very fond of play; and I wish all the little “ Nur¬ 
sery” folks could peep in upon the games she and Aunt 
Kate play at together. 

Every evening at six o’clock, if Lily has been good, Aunt 
Kate and she begin. Sometimes the music-box is wound 
up; and, while it plays a merry tune, they dance all round 
the room. 

Sometimes Aunt Kate is Lily’s baby, and has to be put 
to bed in the large chair, and to swallow all sorts of make- 
believe medicines. The big baby struggles, and does not 
like it, and utters loud and piercing cries that afflict the 
little mother very much. 

Once Lily took hold of her naughty child’s nose; and 
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what do you suppose this naughty child did ? Why, she 
began to imitate a parrot! And she did it so well, that 
mamma and grandmamma, and nurse and Lily, all went into 
fits of laughter. Auntie’s nose suffered a little afterwards; 
but she didn’t mind that. 

Then Aunt Kate has invented a game that Lily thinks 
splendid. It is all about a Mrs. Bumble-bee, who is sup¬ 
posed to be a very kind old lady, fond of little children, and 
who often goes, with her pockets full of apples or nuts, to 
Miss Grammar’s school to hear the classes recite. 

Miss Grammar is Aunt Kate, who asks all sorts of ques¬ 
tions of her imaginary little pupils, calling on them by 
name. Of course Lily has to answer for them, and in this 
way learns lots of useful things. 

She is only five and a half years old; but she can tell 
you what mountains, rivers, ponds, lakes, valleys, islands, 
and hills are, and can very nearly repeat her “ twice one 
are two; ” only she always will say, “ Twice nine are nine¬ 
teen.” Is that right ? Aunt Kate. 
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FISHING FOR DIAMONDS. 


“ I wish I could catch a fish with a diamond inside of it! ” 
said Peter to Ralph. 

“ Let us go down to the rock, and try,” replied Ralph. 

So these two little boys took their lines and fish-hooks, 
and went to the rock to fish. Ralph caught a nice large 
perch; but there was no diamond inside of it. 

“ No matter! ” said Ralph. “ This fish will make a nice 
dinner for poor old Alice, the lame woman, whose husband 
was lost at sea.” 

“ Halloo! what’s this ? ” cried Peter. “ What a bite I 
had then! I think it must be a bass that has got hold of 
my hook.” 

Peter pulled and pulled, and at last drew up a heavy 
bunch of seaweed. Ralph laughed, and said, “ I don’t think 
you’ll find a diamond among those weeds.” 

“ No matter! ” said Peter. “ I’ll try again.” 

By and by Peter had another bite; and this time he 
pulled up a nice fat bass; but there was no diamond inside 
of it. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Ralph,” said he, “ I’ll take this fine 
fish to Aunt Matilda. She’s poor and sickly, you know, and 
this will please her.” 

Then Ralph caught a fish: it was of the kind known as 
rock-cod ; but there was no diamond in it. “ No matter! ” 
said Ralph. “ This will do for old Uncle Silas: he’s very 
fond of rock-cod.” 


Still another fine large bass was caught by Peter. 
“ There ought to be a diamond in this one; but there isn’t,” 
said he. “ No matter! I’ll take it to the schoolmistress, 
and make her a present of it.” 

After the boys had fished half an hour longer without 
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THE TORTOISE. 


catching any thing, Ralph said, “ The tide is going out: we 
can’t catch any more fish to-day. Let us go and give away 
those we have caught.” 

So they went and presented them as they had planned ; 
and oh, how pleased everybody was! and how everybody 
thanked Peter and Ralph for their kindness! 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Peter,” said Ralph: “ we haven’t 
missed finding a diamond, after all.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired Peter. 

“ I mean,” said Ralph, “ that it was better than finding a 
diamond, to see the eyes of all those people flash with pleas¬ 
ure and with thanks when we gave them the fish.” 

Uncle Charles. 
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Albert saw a tortoise in the road. The wheel of a cart 
was going over it. He called out to the driver to stop; and 
then Albert picked up the little animal, and carried it home. 
He learned some curious facts about its habits. 

When two tortoises engage in battle, the great object of 
each is to upset his opponent. Then the victor marches off 
in triumph. The tortoise likes to bask in the sunshine. A 
few drops of rain will send it home with all speed. 
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THE BOLD SPARROW. 


One morning, when Charles and Ellen were taking a 
walk in the Public Garden, they saw a gentleman seated on 
one of the benches, with a flock of sparrows around him. 
He had a paper bag filled with bread-crumbs, from which 
he was giving the birds their breakfast. 

There must have been thirty or more perched upon the 
bushes, busily watching his movements. Every time his 
hand came out of the bag, scattering the crumbs about 
his feet, they would hop down, and peck till they had eaten 
every bit; then they would fly back, and wait for him to 
throw out some more. 

Once a large crumb lodged on his foot. He did not 
shake it off, but waited to see if any bird would dare to 
come up for it. Many of them eyed the tempting morsel 
wistfully, but could not muster courage to take it. 
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WHERE'S JOHN? 


But at last one little fellow hopped up quickly, snatched 
the crumb, swallowed it, and returned to his companions, 
with a toss of his head, as much as to say, “ Beat that if you 
can.” 

If you look at the picture, you will see the bird on the 
man’s foot. Charles said to Ellen, as they stood and 
watched him, “ He is a bold sparrow; but he will soon learn 
that there is nothing to fear from such a kind friend.” 

Theo. Melville. 

WHERE’S JOHN? 

“Where’s John?” thought the old cow, as she put her 
head out of the window at the back of her stall in the barn. 
“ The sun is an hour high, and I am so hungry that I am 
chewing the straw of my bed. I wish John would come! 
I want my breakfast. Moo-o’o-oo ! ” 

“Sure enough, where’s John?” thought the old white 
hen. “ It is time for John to come with the meal for me 
and my chicks. Just hear them cry! They want their 
breakfast. Cluck, cluck, cluck! ” 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo! That will rouse him, I guess,” 
thought the old fighting cock. “ Cock-a-doodle-do! Come 
along, John! you are wanted. The cow wants her break¬ 
fast ; the hen and her little chicks want theirs: so do the 
ducks, the turkeys, and the doves. And I want mine. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! ” 

“ Gobble-gobble-gobble ! I do wish John would come! ” 
thought the old turkey. “ I have been off my roost more 
than two hours ; and the ground is so dry, that worms are 
scarce. Why doesn’t he come ? Gobble-gobble-gobble ! ” 

“ Coo-oo-oo, coo-coo! I, too, am hungry,” thought the 
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dove. “ Some crumbs and seed and corn, if you please, 
John! Here we are all waiting. Coo-coo ! ” 

“Quack, quack! Will that boy never come with our 
breakfast?” thought the two old ducks who were waiting 
with the rest. “We want to go and swim in the pond ; but 
we must have our breakfast first. Quack, quack! ” 

And so they all waited and waited. But it was almost 
seven o’clock before John came and unlocked the barn¬ 
door. What had been the matter? I will tell you; but 
let me whisper it in your ear, for John feels a little morti¬ 
fied about it. You must know, then, that John, instead 
of jumping out of bed at once when he woke, turned over 
and went to sleep again; and, when he woke the second 
time, the sun was high, and he saw he had been very 
remiss. He will try not to do so again. The best way is 
to jump out of bed at once. uncle cables. 
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PLAYING STORE. 

Ting-a-ling ! ” now they have opened the store : 
Never was such an assortment before ! 

Mud-pies in plenty, and parcels of sand, 

Pebbles for sugar-plums always on hand. 

Plenty of customers coming to buy: 

“ Brown sugar, white sugar: which will you try ? 
Paper for money; their wealth, too, is vast: 

In spite of the panic, they scatter it fast. 

Quick little hands tie the bundles with care; 
Summer’s glad music is filling the air: 

Birdies fly over, and wonder, no doubt, 

What all these gay little folks are about. 
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Sweet rosy cheeks, with your smiles of delight; 
Dear, loving eyes, that are winsome and bright; 

Lips that are pure as the fair morning dew, — 

Older hearts long to go shopping with you. 

Red is the sun in the tops of the trees; 

Laden with sweets, homeward wander the bees; 
Little feet now have grown weary with play; 

Little hands close up the store for the day. 

George Cooper. 


THE RHYMING GAME. 

Anna and Mary sit down to play the rhyming game. 
Anna thinks of a word, and then pronounces a different 
word that rhymes with it. Mary, in trying to guess the 
word that Anna is thinking of, must not mention the words 
that rhyme with it, but must simply give a definition of 
them. An example will best show how the game is played. 


Anna. — I have thought of a word that rhymes with bun. Can you tell me 
what it is? 

Mary. — Is it what is sometimes called sport, or merriment ? 

Anna, — No: it is not fun. 

Mary. — Is it a troublesome creditor? 

Anna, —No: it is not a dun. 

Mary, — Is it a sort of fire-arm ? 

Anna. — No: it is not a gun. 

Mary. — Is it a religious woman who lives secluded ? 

Anna. — No: it is not a nun. 

Mary. — Is it the act of moving at a very swift pace ? 

Anna. — No: it is not run. 

Mary. — Is it a play upon words ? 

Anna. — No: it is not a pun. 

Mary. — Is it a word that we often use to signify that a thing is finished ? 
Anna. — No: it is not done. 
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Mary .—Is it a weight? 

Anna. — No: it is not a ton. 

Mary. — Well; is it the light that shines by day? 
Anna. —Yes: it is the sun. 


Mary then says, “ I have thought of a word that rhymes 
with sane. Can you tell me what word it is that I am 
thinking of ? ” 


A nna. — Is it a native of Denmark ? 

Mary. — No: it is not a Dane. 

Anna. — Is it a stick sometimes carried in walking? 

Mary. — No: it is not a cane. 

Anna. — Is it the long hair on the neck of a lion or a horse ? 
Mary. — No: it is not a mane. 

A nna. — Is it the ocean ? 

Mary. — No : it is not the main. 

Anna. — Is it water falling from the clouds? 

Mary. —No: it is not rain. 

Anna. — Is it something earned ? 

Mary. —No : it is not gain. 

Anna. — Is it a narrow road or passage? 

Mary. — No: it is not a lane. 

Anna. — Is it a spot? 

Mary. —No : it is not a stain. 

Anna. — Is it suffering ? 

Mary. — No: it is not pain. 

Anna. —Is it a square of glass for a window? 

Mary. — Yes: it is a pane. 


More than two can play at this game; and then the one 
who suggests the right word must have the privilege of 
inventing a new word for the rest to guess. Among the 
words that may be used in this game are the following: 
cake, care, gate, day, dear, pie, fire, kite, &c. You must 
find another word to rhyme with each of these in its order, 
and then let the other players put their questions according 
to the form given above. 
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THE .HORSE AND THE BANTAMS. 

Some years ago, among my fowls I had a pair of bantams, 
which took a great fancy to a large black horse. Whenever 
he was in the stable they would make themselves at home 
in his stall. They would eat with him from his crib; and 
at night they would roost nowhere else but on his back. 

The horse seemed to like to have them around him, and 
always treated them with the greatest kindness. 
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Grunt, the Pig. 

What does this pig want? 
“Ugh, ugh, ugh!” he says: “I 

want some food. 
I have not had 
a lunch for half 
an hour. I smell 
something good. 
I must have it. I want it now. 
I can’t wait.” 

But, as nobody brings him a 

lunch, the pig 
thinks he will go 
and get it. He 
crawls under the 
fence, and gets 
out of his pen. He runs into 
a garden, and roots up some of 
the largest beets. 
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A boy sees him, and drives 
him away. “Off with you!” 
says the boy, as 
he gives poor 
piggy a cut with 
his whip. The 
greedy pig runs 
through the gate as fast as he 
can, without any more words 
about it. 

Then, like a pig of good sense, 
Grunt goes back to his pen. He 
would have been 
quite as well off, 
if he had waited 
there all the time, 
instead of going 
away. While absent, his trough 
has been filled; and he makes a 
hearty meal. w. o. c. 
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THE ANXIOUS MOTHER. 

I lent my dear Dolly, and what do you think ? 

They gave her no victuals ; they gave her no drink; 
They left her uncovered all night in the cold, — 

My dear little Dolly, not quite a year old! 

Her color, how faded! It rained where she lay; 

She had for her pillow a wisp of wet hay: 

To have her so treated, say who would not scold?— 
My own little Dolly, not quite a year old! 

Now, swallow it, Dolly, — this little white pill; 

’Twill cure you, my darling, I know that it will: 
We’ll no more be parted, for love or for gold, — 

My dear little Dolly, not quite a year old! 
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A 


TRUE STORY. 


In Geneseo, N.Y., there lived two robins who had a 
family of young ones. One day the mother-robin was 
teaching them to fly; but they could not fly very well. 
The last little one happened to be rather weak; and it flut¬ 
tered down, and fell on the ground. Just then a naughty 
old cat sprang out from among the bushes, and put her paw 
on the little bird, as if she were going to eat it. 

But the father and mother knew what to do: they called 
several other robins; and in a minute they all flew down, and 
pecked at the old cat, till she was glad to take her paw off 
the little bird, and run into a house for protection. The lit¬ 
tle bird was unhurt, and the naughty cat rather frightened. 
I think she will not trouble the robins again very soon; for 
she was well punished by them. leonoba. 
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THE CARD-CASTLE. 

• 

Four stories high ; and it stands firm! All that remains 
is to build up the turret. Yes; but that is what will test 
the workman’s skill. 

Never fear: Robert has a steady hand. He will have his 
castle complete. But will it stand against that heavy gun ? 

Wait till you see Robert’s plans. He means to protect 
his castle with outworks. It may be taken (almost any 
castle may); but it will not disgrace its constructor. 
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GOING TO WORK. 


were at the seaside for the summer; and 
Amy, our little girl, was with us. One day 
she came to her mother, and said, “ My dear 
mamma, I want you to give me a dollar to 
give to a poor woman whose husband was lost 

at sea.” 

“ Dollars are scarce, my little girl,” said mamma. “ Our 
expenses here are heavy. I would like to give a dollar to 
every poor person I meet; but I cannot afford it.” 

“ Then I shall have to earn a dollar for myself,” said 
Amy. 

Mamma smiled, and said, “ How will you do that, little 
girl?” 

“ Oh! I mean to go to work,” replied Amy; and off she 
went. 

The next that was seen of Amy, she was making her 
way along the sandy beach, and carrying her little spade 
over her right shoulder, while in her left hand she bore a 
bucket. 

She wore no shoes and stockings; for she was going 
where the salt water was nearly over her ankles. 

What was she going to do, this dear little Amy ? You 
shall know. She was going to dig clams. She had learned, 
that, where the little holes could be seen in the sand, there, 
at low tide, if she dug deep enough, she could find clams. 
And were not clams good to eat ? and could she not sell 
them for money ? 

Amy worked hard; and, sure enough, she at last suc¬ 
ceeded in finding some clams. They were not very large ; 
but she put them in her bucket, and soon she could count 
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fifty. She washed them nicely, and walked back to the 
hotel, quite proud of what she had done. 

She asked her friend, the carpenter, to give her a shin¬ 
gle, and to write on it in chalk the words, “ Clams for 
sale here.” This he did, and put the shingle on a little 
pole with a pointed end, so that she could make it stand 
upright in the sand. 

Then Amy went to the steps of the large hotel, put up 
her sign, and waited for customers.. 

Soon an old lady came by, and saw her. “ Why, Amy! ” 
said she, “ what is the meaning of this ? ” 

“ I am going to earn a dollar for Mrs. Pincher, the poor 
woman who lost her husband at sea,” replied Amy. 

“ That’s right, Amy,” said the old lady. “ Here’s a 
quarter of a dollar for one clam.” 

Amy thought that was a pretty good price for a clam : so 
she reached up, and gave the good old lady a hearty kiss. 

Then a young man came along, and said, “ Halloo, Amy! 
What’s up?"* 

Amy thought that was not a very polite way of speak¬ 
ing ; but she remembered Mrs. Pincher, and replied, “ Look 
at my sign. Will you buy a clam ? ” 

“ How much for one, Amy ? ” asked the young man. 

“ You may have a dozen for a quarter of a dollar,” an¬ 
swered Amy. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t think of it, Amy! ” replied the young 
man. “ A quarter of a dollar! ’Why, I could buy a first- 
class cigar for that.” 

So the young man walked on; but by and by the old 
lady came back, bringing an old gentleman, who said, 
“ How’s business, Amy ? ” 

“ Pretty good,” she replied. “ I have made a quarter of 
a dollar already.” 
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“ Well, Amy, I’ll make you an offer: I’ll buy all your 
clams, if you will let me have them for a dollar.” 

“ Agreed! ” cried the little girl, starting up with delight. 

The money was paid. The clams were poured out on 
a newspaper; and Amy, with her shovel and her empty 
bucket, ran home to tell mamma what she had done. 
Before night Mrs. Pincher was made happy by receiving 
from the little girl the present of a dollar and a quarter. 

Uncle Henry. 


CAP’S ADVENTURE. 

My dear Son Horace, — You are now five years old; 
and I hope you are quite anxious to become well acquainted 
with your friends A, B, C, and .the other letters of the 
alphabet. 

Your mother writes me, that you have been a very good 
boy ; and I trust she will be able to write me every week 
the same good news. As you have been such a good boy, 
I will tell you a little story; and, what is best of all, it is 


A TRUE STORY. 

Once upon a time, way out among the beautiful prairies 
of the West, there lived a little boy and his dog “Cap.” 
The boy was very fond of Cap, and Cap was fond of him. 
But one autumn day the little boy went far away to see his 
grandfather and grandmother, and left poor Cap behind. 

Poor Cap! He felt very lonely for a time, and used to 
walk up and down the street to see if he could find his 
young master; and sometimes, when the door of the house 
was open in which the little boy once lived, Cap would 
rush in, smell all around to see if he could find him, and 
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his feet would go pat, pat, pat, and pat, pat, pat, about 
the room; and then, with a hop, skip, and jump, he would 
run up stairs into the bedroom where the little boy once 
used to sleep. But Cap found no little boy there. 

So his feet went pat, pat, pat, out of the house; and he 
trotted off to see a good man named Porter, to tell him that 
his little master had gone far away, and left him a poor 
orphan-dog. So Mr. Porter took pity on Cap, and used to 
let him stay in his office by a warm fire; and, when he 
went to his hotel for his meals, he would always bring back 
a nice little dinner for Cap. 

Cap now grew strong and healthy, and delighted to rush 
out-doors, and bark furiously at the boys who passed by, 
and growl savagely, as if he meant to bite them, though he 
did not. But, one fine winter’s day, Cap and Henry Porter, 
a son of the good man who was so kind to Cap, concluded 
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CAP’S ADVENTURE. 


that they would go down on the ice near the dam for 
a walk; for they did not know that the ice near the dam 
was very thin and weak. 

So Cap, he went pat, pat, pat, and Henry Porter, he 
went tramp, tramp, tramp, on the ice, when, all of a sud¬ 
den, the ice gave way; and little Cap had to swim for dear 
life in the broken ice, while his companion sank down 
until the water came nearly up to his neck. 

But Henry Porter, after much hard work, finally got on 
to the solid ice, and reached after poor Cap, and rescued 
him just as the current was about to carry him way down 
under the ice, which would have been the last of the little 
dog. 

Poor Cap! He felt quite bad to have such a cold swim, 
but was glad that his life was saved. So he rushed to town 
as fast as his little legs would go, pat, pat, pat; and now, 
as he is drying himself by Mr. Porter’s stove, he wants me 
to write this line to his little master, to tell him that he 
will soon be well, and not to worry about him; and that 
he shall be very glad to see him again, when his grand¬ 
father and grandmother can spare him. Cap also wants to 
be remembered to little Minnie, who has grown to be quite 
a girl, since he saw her; and he wonders if she has for¬ 
gotten him. 

Now, Horace, what do you think of my story? 

Your affectionate father, 

Jackson, Minn. Everett. 
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DUCKS AND DUCKLINGS. 

One little black duck, 

One little gray, 

Six little white ducks, 
Running out to play; 
One white lady-duck, motherly 

and trim, 

Eight little baby-ducks, 
bound for a swim; 
One little white duck, jMUu ^ , 
Running from the 

One very fat duck,— 

Pretty little daughter; 
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DUCKS AND DUCKLINGS. 


One very grave duck, swimming 
off alone; 


One little white duck, standing 
on a stone; 

One little white duck, 
Holding up its wings; 
One little bobbing duck, 
Making water-rings; 
One little black duck, turning 
round its head; 

One big black duck — see, he’s 
gone to bed! ^ > 

One little white duck, 

Walking by its mother: HER 
Look among the water- 
reeds, 

Maybe there’s another. 
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He hasn’t any feathers, 

And, though he cannot swim, 
he is very dear to me. 

One little lady-duck, motherly 
and trim; 

Eight little baby-ducks bound 
for a swim; 

One lazy black / \ 

duck, taking 

mother’s lap. 




A BUFFALO-CALF. 


One fine day in June Tip and I were jogging along up 
the north fork of the Solomon River, far beyond the “set¬ 
tlements.” We drove a span of ponies, Dan and Pawnee ; 
and our dog Landy trotted behind us. 

Just before sundown we drove down to the river to find 
a good camping-ground. A narrow valley, only a few rods 
in width, thinly set with cottonwood-trees, and thickly cov¬ 
ered with good grass, stretched along the bank of the 
stream. 

Tip unharnessed and watered the ponies, then “ lariated ” 
them out; and I picked up dry bark and twigs, built a fire, 
boiled the coffee, and broiled the prairie-chicken for supper. 
While we were eating our meal, seated on the grass, Tip 
happened to look far across the stream to the bluffs, where 
he could barely see the door of a “ dug-out.” 
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A “dug-out” is a house often seen in the Far West, but 
very seldom elsewhere: it is made by digging into the side 
of a steep bank. Of course, it has but one door, and fre¬ 
quently no window at all. 

“ Halloo!” said Tip. “We’ve got neighbors; and, while 
you are doing the dishes, I guess I’ll run over and call on 
them.” So he crossed the river on a large pile of drift¬ 
wood, and went towards the dug-out. 

While I was busy washing and putting away the dishes 
in our red box, all at once I heard a terrible clatter and 
racket; and, almost before I could turn around, a funny¬ 
looking, hump-shouldered buffalo-calf scrambled down the 
bank, and went by me like a flash, — passing right through 
my kitchen, as you might say,—and plunged into the 
river. Directly behind him came a couple of horses gallop¬ 
ing with all their might, and ridden by two boys, one of 
them about twelve years old, and the other ten. 

The boys did not even stop to say, “ How do you do ? ” to 
me, but dashed into the water after the calf. 

Calf, horses, and all plunged and swam and spattered to 
the farther bank; but no sooner had the calf climbed the 
bank, than he whirled around, and splashed back through 
the water again, followed by the boys on their horses. 
When the frightened little fellow got back to the side of the 
stream where I was standing, he scrambled out, and rushed 
down the valley as fast as his tired legs could carry him. 

Again the panting horses drew near him ; and again he 
took to the water. 

By the time he had reached dry ground, the boys were 
at his heels; and away they went across the “bottom,” 
toward the bluffs. 

But the poor little calf had done his best; and with roll¬ 
ing eyes, and tongue lolling out, he plunged and staggered 
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WHITTINGTON. 


wearily forward. Soon the larger boy, who carried a “ las¬ 
so” coiled in his right hand, galloped up behind the poor 
little round-shouldered bossy, and, whiz! went the coil 
of rope around his neck, and brought him to a halt. 

And then the boys slipped off their horses, and clung to 
the rope. And the young bison pawed and roared and 
dashed about, but all to no purpose; for in a jiffy the boys 
had the rope around his struggling legs, and down he went 
upon his side. 

And that is how they caught the calf; but they did not 
want to hurt him, and I guess they did not hurt him much. 
They had another buffalo-calf at home, and they wanted 
this for a’ mate; and they were going to raise them for 
a yoke of oxen. lloyd wyman. 


WHITTINGTON. 

Once there was a little lad, 
Many, many years ago, 
Wandering wearily and sad, 
Hungry, pale, and meanly clad, 
Past the Church of Bow. 

“ Not a friend,” he said, “ have I, 
Homeless, poor, and un'done : 
No one heeds my bitter cry; 

I could lay me down and die, 
Stony-hearted London! ” 


Hark! the bonny bells ring out; 

Merrily and blithe they ring : 
Such a ding-dong! such a rout! 
Now they seem to sing and shout, 
As their clappers swing, — 
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“Turn again, Dick Whittington, 

Not yet lost or un'done, 

Whittington lord-mayor shall be, 
Whittington thrice mayor shall be, 

Thrice lord-mayor of London! ” 

Ah the bonny bells of Bow! 

True were all the words they rhymed: 
Back at once he turned to go, 

Found a friend and home, we know, 

As the bells had chimed. 

He was honest, just, and true; 

Nothing good left un'done ; 

Every year he richer grew, — 

Rich in wealth and honors too, 

“ Thrice lord-mayor of London! ” 
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LITTLE TWO-SHOES. 

Little Two-Shoes is missing. Where do you think she 
can be? We have looked up street, and down street; but 
Little Mischief is nowhere in sight. 

Yesterday she was naughty, because mamma could not 
let her wear her new frock when she went down to play 
by the brook. She thought she was very ill used, and 
concluded that she would not live in papa’s house any more, 
but have one of her own, and be independent. 

So she brought some little alder-sticks, forgetting that 
they, too, were papa’s, and began to build a tiny house, just 
as you make cob-houses, close to the door-step. She felt 
very grand and strong and brave at first, as she put on the 
little sticks; but when the house was all done, except the 
roof, she found it was much too small for so tireless a little 
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runabout as she to stay in, and so made up her mind that 
she would sleep one more night at mother’s. 

To-day we have looked into the little alder-house; but 
Two-Shoes isn’t there. Sometimes she hides away in the 
tall green grass; but there is no tall grass now. Papa has 
cut it all down. 

Where can our darling be ? We wish we could hear her 
little noisy pattering feet, though they do tire us very 
often. We would rather not have it quite so still now. 

Well, up stairs we go, and down stairs we come. No 
sign or sound of Two-Shoes! At last I run up again, and 
open the door of mamma’s best chamber. 

“She cannot be in there,” says mamma; “for the door 
was shut, and Two-Shoes cannot turn the knob.” 

But I go in; and, sure enough, there is our little truant 
fast asleep in mamma’s daintily-made bed, — shoes on 
and all! And there, too, is the pretty golden hair, all 
unbraided, as usual. But little we care for that now, we 
are so glad to find our Birdie. 

“ Why, Two-Shoes, how came you here ? ” says mamma. 

“ I opened the door my own self, and came in ; and then 
I shutted it. I so seepy, mamma! ” 

Then we remember what makes Two-Shoes so sleepy 
this morning; for she doesn’t very often have so early a 
nap. We had waked her up the night before to show her 
some flowers that her cousin Jenny had sent her; and Two- 
Shoes was so pleased, that she must sit up a long while to 
admire them. 

“ Don’t you think this is the prettiest one, mamma ? and 
don’t you think this is the prettiest ? ” she would say, 
while she smoothed down the petals, and kissed them. 

That is why Two-Shoes grew sleepy to-day, so that we 
thought we had lost her. It is very nice to find her again. 

Alice Chadbourne. 
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LOOKING AT THE DEER. 


Rachel lives as far west as Kansas; but in August she 
came east with her parents, and staid three weeks with 
her aunt in Boston. One day her aunt took her to see the 
deer in the little enclosure on Boston Common. 

Rachel was much pleased. Through the wire fence she 
could look at the deer. They were quite tame, and would 
come up and put their noses through the hexagons made 
by the wire, as much as to say, “ Please give me something 
to eat.” 

Hexagons! Dear me ! that is too big a word for Emily 
and Max. What does it mean ? I will tell you. A hexa¬ 
gon is a figure of six sides, and six angles or corners. Look 
at the picture, and I think you can make out what a hexa¬ 
gon is. 

Rachel met at the fence a little boy whose name was 
Albert. He had a good deal to say. “ Those are female 
deer,” he said : “ the males have horns. You can see one 
male, if you look sharp. Sometimes I bring sugar here, 
and give them.” 

“ What! will deer eat sugar ? ” asked Rachel. 

“ Just try them, and see ! ” said Albert. “ One of them 
is very fond of cake. She followed me all round one day, 
because I gave her some sponge-cake.” 

“ That is the little house where they go when it rains, I 
suppose,” said Rachel. 

“Yes: they sleep there in cold weather,” said Albert. 
“Do you see those little houses on the trees? That’s 
where the English sparrows go in winter.” 

Rachel looked up at the little bird-houses, and was much 
pleased. She asked why the sparrows had houses, when 
other little birds had none; and Albert said, that the spar- 
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MY DOG GYP. 


rows did a good deal of good by destroying the worms and 
insects that used to kill our trees. 

“ Now, Rachel,” said Aunt Julia, “ you and the little boy 
have gossiped quite enough. I think we must go home.” 

Doha Burnside. 




MY DOG GYP. 

A TRUE STORY. 


0 Gyp ! you homely, bright-eyed 
little dog, with your fawn-colored coat 
and clear, brown eyes, how I love you! 

I must tell all the “Nursery” readers 
about Gyp. 

When he wants to come into the 
house, he scratches at the door with his 
fore-paws, until we let him in. 

When he wants water, he goes where it is kept, and 
stands with his eyes fixed upon it, till he is asked if he 
wants water; or, if there is no one in the room, he will go 
to the window near; and, if there is frost on the panes, he 
will lap it off with his tongue. 

He is very affectionate. He will let you take him by his 
fore-paws, and dance him around the room; and he never 
bites any one. 

When I go out to coast, Gyp will go with me, and run 
in front of my sled. Sometimes he will sit on the sled with 
me, and go down the hill, running back before me, full 
of the frolic of coasting. 

If he is told that he cannot go out with any of the 
family, he lies at the door, and whines in a low tone occa- 
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sionally, and watches his chance to get out; and, if he does 
get out, he runs off as fast as he can. 

It is funny to see Gyp and our cat, they like each other 
so well! Gyp will put his head over the cat’s head; and 
the cat will purr, and rub her head against Gyp. 

If Gyp wishes to go out with any one, and we say, “ No, 
Gyp,” he will drop his ears, eyes, and tail, and look so sad 
and sensitive, that we pity him. 

Gyp is so patient and kind in his disposition, that it is 
a lesson to many little boys who are not patient enough. 
We admire Gyp for his good-natured ways. 

There is another little dog, named “ Fox,” that often 
comes to see Gyp; and they have such fun, that one feels 
like going out, and playing with them. Gyp is very spry. 
You would be astonished to see him caper about on the 
lawn, running round and round, turning over again and 
again, then jumping up, and running a little way, and look¬ 
ing back in so frolicsome a way as to make you laugh. 

But Gyp, I am sorry to say, is sometimes treacherous to 
his good friend, the cat. While in the house, he is very 
kind to her; but when Fox comes, and Gyp wants to 
entertain his visitor, he turns traitor; and they frighten 
poor Tabby almost out of her senses, and drive her up 
trees, and chase her all around. That is not the handsome 

thing, is it ? guy gove abbot. 

Newark, N.J. 
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KEEPING THE BRIDGE. 


Henry. 

The tollman am I: the toll you must pay; 

Or over this bridge, miss, you go not to-day. 

Laura. 

Now, Harry, now, brother! pray, don’t make me wait; 
For schooltime is near, and you’d not have me late. 

Henry. 

A cent is the toll: so comply with the rule : 

You need not be late by a minute at school. 

Laura. 

No money have I in my purse: let me cross; 

Or into the water your hat I will toss. 
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Henry. 

Five beautiful leaves — see them there by the grass — 
I will take for a cent: so pay, if you’d pass. 


Laura. 

The leaves I will gather: here, take, sir, your pay ! 


Henry. 

Oh! now you may pass, lady fair, on your way. 



Dora Burnside. 


BLIND BILLY. 


We have a canary-bird in our house that we are all very 
fond of. We call him Billy. He is a very sweet singer; 
but he cannot see. 

A long time ago he was in a cage with other birds; and, 
in a quarrel, poor Billy got his eyes pecked so badly, that 
he became entirely blind. The children have to take great 
care of him; for, if his perch is not put in the same place 
every time, he cannot find his food. 

But I believe Billy sings more than birds that are not 
blind. When he hears the twitter of sparrows in the gar¬ 
den, or the singing of the tea-kettle on the stove, he seems 
to think it his duty to sing. And, when his cage hangs in 
a window on a sunny day in winter, he sings as though he 
thought summer had come. 

Whenever I hear Billy sing, it makes me think of the 
two great poets, Homer and Milton. They were blind; 
but, like our Billy, they sang sweet songs. It is said that 
Homer had to beg for a. living. Our Billy sings for a 
living; but he does not beg. Two kind little girls, Lena 
and Lu, are careful to keep his seed-cup full. K . 


Salem, Oregon, April, 1874. 
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Tit for Tat. 


Mary sat in 
her chair, fast 
asleep. Charles 
saw her as he 
went past the 
door, and thought he would play 
a trick upon her: so he touched 
her cheek with a stick, and then 



ran away. 

Mary awoke in a moment. 



She was in quite 
a maze at first; 
but she quickly 
found out what 
was the matter. 


She heard Charles’s step in the 
hall as he walked on tip-toe. 
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The next day, while Charles 
was studying his 
lesson in the par¬ 
lor, Mary crept 
very softly to the 
open door, took 
off her shoe, and threw it at 
him; but she only threw it in 
play. 

Charles sprang up from his 
chair, and caught a glimpse of 
a girl’s foot in 
the hall. Then 
he saw the shoe, 
and he guessed 
that Mary had 
given him back his joke. 

Mary ran away as hard as 
she could, for fear her brother 
would catch her. w. o c 
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BABY CRINGLE. 


Baby Cringle lives 
down on the sea-shore, 
where we spent the long 
vacation last summer. 

A tiny cove arches up 
into the sands and shore- 
lands, as if for the very 
purpose of holding the 
Cringle cot. There, in 
face of the blue, sparkling 
sea, just out of reach of the 
long, rolling waves, stands 
the odd little brown house, with great stranded bowlders 
round about it. 

Near it the west wind ripples a tiny fresh-water lake, 
bringing away the sweet odor of water-lilies, that peep out 
amidst green and crimson leaves. 

Behind, upon the sand-spit, stretch the long frames of 
bushworks, where salt is made; and in the distance, upon 
a southern shore across the harbor, the white houses of 
a village gleam out through the trees. 

But, bless me! you are waiting to have me tell of little 
Kit Cringle. So I will. 

The first time we saw him, he was in a Fayal basket, 
upon the sea-beach. The basket had a top like a chaise-top, 
which Skipper Cringle had made by stretching a piece 
of snow-white duck over a whalebone frame. 

So there in' the basket sat Baby Cringle upon the sands. 
Close by his side was Neptune, a young Newfoundland dog, 
black and curly. Can you not see them ? 

The whole Cringle family — Capt. Kit, his wife and 
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baby, and Neptune — were getting ready to go a-fishing 
as we came unexpectedly upon them one bright, fresh 
morning. 

Dick and Nell and Trotty could not restrain their ex¬ 
clamations at sight of the tiny passenger deposited upon 
the beach, waiting to be shipped; and Baby Cringle, the 
funny little chap, sent up one of his shrill screams of delight 
at their merriment, which we learned afterward to become 
so familiar with. 



While Capt. Cringle was stowing away his fishing-tackle 
and other traps, we found our way to Mrs. Cringle’s heart 
by simple interest in the baby at our feet. • Quite wonderful 
it was, how, in five minutes, we had become possessed of 
the leading facts in that small individual’s life, and had 
established a friendship with the Cringle family that was to 
add much to our happiness during our whole vacation. 

Presently “ The Dolphin ” was bounding away; Skipper 
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Cringle at the tiller, the basket steadied between his feet, 
Neptune’s black head peering over the basket, and Mrs. 
Cringle, mate, helping trim ship “ as they sailed.” 

Was it not a happy family ? 

A few days afterward we made our first call upon them. 
The captain and Neptune were gone; but Mrs. Cringle, 
baby, and Red Betsey, the parrot, were at home. 

Little Kit squealed with delight at sight of us, and bobbed 
about “like a rubber baby full of laughness,” Trotty said. 
He pierced the soul of Red Betsey with his gay screams, 
until she ascended the topmast in her tin garden, and 
shouted hoarsely, “ Ay, ay, sir! ” and “ Ship ahoy! ” 

Those were pleasant days down by the waves. We 
fished and rowed and bathed, and gathered bright mosses 
and gleaming shells. 

But the children’s greatest comfort was a tent which the 
skipper made for us. We pitched it upon the sands, quite 
within reach of Baby Cringle, whom you might have often 
seen, crowing in his basket in the little doorway; while 
Neptune dashed out into the long rollers after skipping- 
pebbles, or chased us upon the firm, hard beach. 

8. P. Bartlett. 
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JOHNNY’S LOST DOLLAR. 


By hook and crook, and many hard knocks, such as 
turning the grindstone, pulling cockle out of the wheat, 
and taking medicine when he was sick, Johnny Brown had 
picked up quite a fortune, as it seemed to him when reck¬ 
oned in cents, namely, one dollar ! 

Don’t you think that much? You don’t? Well, my 
dear little fellow, how much money did you ever earn and 
lay up ? Johnny never had a cent given him in his life: 
he earned his money like a man. But I must now tell you 
the story of what became of Johnny’s earnings. 

Johnny poured his cents out of the little tin box which he used for 
a safe (he had no brazen frog to swallow his cents), counted them 
carefully, tumbled them into his trousers pocket with much unnecessary 
jingle, and walked into town, where he exchanged them at the bank for 
a gold dollar. 

He could not but feel that he had made a poor trade, as he walked 
home through the dust and heat, — a pocketful of money for that little 
yellow scale of gold. 

As he trudged along, every now and then he tossed his shining treas¬ 
ure a few feet ahead of himself in the most careless way in the world, 
and then, when about to step over it, would accidentally catch a glimpse 
of it, and seize it with great ado, and brush the dust off it till it shone 
again, and stare at it, and study the very few words on it, and throw it 
up and catch it, and do all sorts of queer things, as most boys do with 
their first money. 

When Johnny had got home, he had not seen quite enough of his dol¬ 
lar ; and so, before he showed it to his folks, he thought he would have 
one nice little play with it on the threshing-floor of the big barn. 

So he brushed away the chaff and straw with an old broom, and 
cleared him a fine space for rolling his precious dollar. 

Poor Johnny! The floor was just a little bit shrunken by the long 
drought; and, the very first roll, the dollar ended by slipping through a 
crack the width of a straw. 

His fortune was lost! Johnny was a beggar! His heart stopped 
beating; the tears blinded him ; his hand shook like a grandfather’s. 
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But the hardy spirit that helped him to earn the money soon braced 
him up to try to regain it. He fetched a crowbar, and pried up the heavy 
plank, and looked down into the blackness under the barn. 

“Nothing but dark, dark, dark, and maybe toads and snakes and 
things,” thought Johnny. It was plain that he must have a light. 

He ran to the house in a great hurry, for fear something might swal¬ 
low his dollar while he was gone. Into the pantry he went, and took 
a tallow candle out of the candle-box, and a few matches from the safe. 

As he went out of the kitchen-door, his mother saw him, and asked 
what he was going to do with the candle. 

Johnny very honestly told his mother all about his bad luck ; and his 
mother shook him a little, then scolded him, and finally ended by pity¬ 
ing him. 

Just then his father came in, and asked what ailed Johnny. 

Mrs. Brown told him all about it. 
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Mr. Brown scolded some, of course; but he did not shake Johnny, 
nor pity him. 

“ Let’s go to the barn, and see what can be done about it,” he said 
to Johnny. “But you needn’t bring that candle along: I can’t have the 
barn burned up for a dollar! ” So they went to the barn; and both of 
them got down on their knees, and peered into the dark, and got hay¬ 
seed in their hair, and dust in their eyes, and cobwebs on their clothes. 

“No use,” said Mr. Brown: “it’s gone. Come, help me put back the 
plank.” 

But, instead of helping to replace the plank, Johnny cried so loudly, 
that the school-teacher, who was walking down the road, heard him, and 
went up to the bam to see what was the matter. 

“I had a doHar, — a—a —gold dollar; and it’s lost,” Johnny told 
him. And Mr. Brown explained the matter, and added, that it “ would 
not do to go down under the barn with a light, as there was so much dry 
litter about.” 

“You never studied natural philosophy, did you, Johnny?” said the 
schoolmaster. “ Now I am going to give you a short lesson in practical 
optics, if you will go to the house and borrow two looking-glasses of 
your mother.” 

Johnny went on the run, and soon came back with the little looking- 
glass from the spare bedroom under one arm, and the cracked one from 
the kitchen under the other. 

The schoolmaster took them from Johnny, and, going out in front 
of the open barn-door, leaned one of the mirrors at such an angle as to 
throw a dazzling beam of sunshine into the dusky barn. Securing the 
glass in position, he went 
into the barn, and, stand¬ 
ing near the opening in the 
floor, he held the other 
glass in such a way as to 
catch the beam of sunlight, 
and throw it downward 
through the opening. 

“ Come, Johnny,” he 
called ; “ now look for your 
dollar!” 

And Johnny came, and dropped upon his knees, and looked intently. 

“Please make your sun shine a little farther the other way,” Johnny 
said; and the brilliant light moved slowly along. 
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“I see it! I see it! I see it!” cried Johnny, as loud as he could 
bawl ; and as swift as a flash, forgetting all about “ toads and snakes 
and things,” he slipped under the barn, and in a trice up popped his 
little brown fist with a little gleam of gold between the closed fingers, 
followed by a very happy face, in spite of its netting of cobwebs. 

“ I’ve got it! I’ve got it! ” cried Johnny. 


So, you see, it wasn’t so bad a case, after all; and I 
think Johnny will want to study natural philosophy, and 
learn more about optics, after this. Llovd Wtmab . 

Perry, O. 



APPLE-TIME. 


Shower-time, flower-time, 
Earth is new and fair; 

May-time, hay-time, 
Blossoms everywhere; 

Nest-time, best time, 

Days have longer grown ; 

Leaf-time, brief time, 

Make it all your own; 

Berry-time and cherry-time, 
Songs of bird and bee: 

But, of all the gay times, 
Apple-time for me! 


Wheat-time, sweet time 
In the closing year; 
Sheaf-time, leaf-time, 

Now will disappear; 
Ice-time, nice time 
For a merry lad; 
Snow-time, blow-time, 

Earth is lone and sad. 
Yellow ones and mellow ones 
Dropping from the tree; 
Rusty coats and pippins: 
Apple-time for me! 

George Cooper. 
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GIVE ME SOME. 

Mother. — No, Pussy, you can’t have any of this little 
boy’s supper. He is learning to feed himself, and he can’t 
stop to feed you. Wait till he is done, and then you shall 
lick the dish. 

Fred .—I will leave some for you, Pussy. Here is more 
than I want. 
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GATHERING APPLES. 


ELLA had been out all the afternoon helping 
the inen, boys, and girls gather apples. 

“ Throw me down some good large ones,” 
said Bella to her cousin Charles, who was on 
a ladder plucking apples from the tree. But 
Charles said, “ I must put these large ones in my basket 
here. It will bruise them if I let them drop. You will 
find some under the next tree that you can pick up.” 

So Bella picked up the apples by the apron-full, and put 
them in the barrel. 

When she went into the house, she asked her Aunt Mary 
many questions about apples. 

Bella. — Do apples grow wild, Aunt Mary ? 

Aunt. — There are two or three kinds of wild crab-apples 
native to America; but none of our cultivated kinds have 
been raised from these. 

Bella. — Then, where do our cultivated apples come from ? 

Aunt. — From the seeds of apples that were brought by 
the colonists from Europe. 

Bella. — Does the apple grow better in Europe than here ? 

Aunt. — Oh, no! In our Northern and Middle States it 
grows better than in any part of the world. 

Bella. — What is the name of the apple I have in my 
hand ? 

Aunt. — That is a Gravenstein, so called because it origi¬ 
nated in a town of that name in Germany. It is a very 
fine apple. 

Bella. — Have we any as good, that were bom in 
America ? 

Aunt. — You mean, have we any native varieties that, 
are as good as the European ? Yes: the Newtown pippin 
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is admitted to be one of the finest apples in the world; and 
it was “ born,” as you call it, in America. 

Bella. — Was the Baldwin apple born here ? 

Aunt. — Yes: it is a native of Massachusetts, and one of 
the best of the red winter apples. 

Bella. — What sort of apples do they use for making 
cider ? 

Aunt. — Almost all apples, except sweet apples. Russets 
are very good for that purpose; and so are the little crab- 
apples. 

Bella. — I like sweet apples when they are baked. 

Aunt. — So do I, Bella. We ought to have some on the 
tea-table. Hark ! there is the tea-bell. Let us go and get 
some sweet apples and cream. , DA PAY 


RUTH. 


Ruth is a good and bright child, about five years old. In 
the morning, as soon as her eyes are open, you can hear her 
little song ; and, when up and dressed, she moves about like 
a sunbeam in her country home. 

She is her father’s pet, and very dear to her grandfather. 
'She brings his slippers, and sits upon his knee, and amuses 
him with her talk about the horse or the cows, or the 
chickens, or something else that she has noticed on the 
farm. 

She is a very observant child, and likes to learn the use 
of every thing that she sees. In the picture you may see 
her standing by the well, studying the mechanism of the 
chain and bucket. Though she is not strong enough to 
draw water, I warrant she can tell exactly how to do it. 

But what I want to tell you about is a duck that be- 
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longed to Ruth. Her father brought home one day a pair 
of Muscovy ducks, — quite large, with feathers of beautiful 
colors. After a while, this pair of ducks had a little one ; 
but, instead of taking care of him like good parents, they 
treated him very badly. The old drake would drive him 
away, so that he could get no food. 

Ruth took the little duck under her protection. She 
petted him till he was very fond of her. When she called, 
“ Duckey, duckey,” he would come to her as fast as he 
could. She would place one hand under his breast, while 
she fed him with the other; and he would stay in her 
hand for some time, as if pleased to be treated so kindly. 

A barrel near the door served as a house for him during 
the night; and every morning Ruth would give him his 
breakfast as soon as she had got her own. And so the 
little duck was taken care of by Ruth until he was old 
enough to take care of himself. j. s 
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FROGS AT SCHOOL. 


Twenty froggies went to school, 

Down beside a rushy pool. 

Twenty little coats of green; 

.Twenty vests, all white and clean. 

“We must be in time,” said they: 

“ First we study, then we play; 

That is how we keep the rule, 

When we froggies go to school.” 

Master Bullfrog, grave and stem, 

Called the classes in their turn; 

Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive ; 

From his seat upon a log, 

Showed them how to say “ Ker-chog! ” 

Also how to dodge a blow 

From the sticks which bad boys throw. 

Twenty froggies grew up fast; 

Bullfrogs they became at last; 

Not one dunce among the lot, 

Not one lesson they forgot; 

Polished in a high degree, 

As each froggie ought to be: 

Now they sit on other logs, 

Teaching other little frogs, 

(iEORtiE CoOP»R> _ |101 
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MOTHER’S BIRD FREDDY. 

When mother was quite young, she had a canary-bird 
given her. She named him Freddy, and he grew quite 
fond of her. 

One day she had another bird given her to take care of; 
and the name of this bird was Dick. 

Freddy did not like Dick, and was very jealous if mother 
showed him much attention. One day, when mother had 
shown more attention to Dick than usual, Freddy was so 
vexed that he pecked at the wires of his own cage till he 
bent them so far apart that he could get out. 

Then he got out, and flew over to Dick’s cage, and tried 
to get at him. But. this he could not do, and so he flew off; 
and, when mother heard of him, he was two miles away. 

But towards evening, when mother went up to her room 
for something, she saw Freddy hopping about on the out¬ 
side of his cage, trying to get some supper: so she let him 

x in, and fed him. 
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The next day she went out, and bought him a new cage, 
so strong that he could not peck the wires apart. 

Freddy used to wake up very early in the morning, and 
sing as soon as it was light. Mother did not like to be 
waked up so early: so, when she went to bed at night, she 
used to wrap a newspaper round his cage, and say, “ Now, 
Freddy, I suppose you know what this, is for; ” and Freddy 
would put his head on one side, and cry, “ Peep, peep ! ” as 
much as to say, “Yes; I know.” 

Then she would say, “ Now, Freddy, I am going to put this 
newspaper round your cage ; and, if you will keep still in the 
morning, I will give you some sponge-cake and orange.” 

So Freddy learned to keep still in the morning, and had 
his sponge-cake and orange. He always obeyed mother 
after this, and never sang if she told him not to. Leonora. 


—•«!*!«•— 



Why, Spot, you good oi.d dog, have you come to help 

ME PICK FLOWERS? YOU WANT A POSY TO STICK IN YOUR 
COLLAR, DON’T YOU ? 
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FRANK’S PASS. 


Frank was a bright little five-year-old fellow, full of fun, 
and anxious to make himself of consequence. Armed with a 
stick, he would feel as brave as a lion among the hens and 
chickens; and, as they scudded away from this dreadful 
creature, to take shelter wherever they could find it, he 
would say to himself, “ I guess they think I’m a giant; ” 
only he pronounced the word “ zhi-ant.” He would even 
attack the old cock, and walk right up to the big turkey- 
gobbler. 


But there was one animal which caused Master Frank to 
quail with terror, especially when alone, and after dark. 
Do you want to know what it was ? I will tell you. It 
was a mouse ! Yes; a little brown mouse, with his bright 
eyes, and pretty, tapering tail, would make our bold little 
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boy tremble and scream; and, if he chanced to light on 
several of these pretty creatures playing together, you 
would have supposed that he had run against a herd of 
buffaloes. Very silly, wasn’t it? 

Now, every night, on his way to bed, Frank had to pass 
through a lonely room, where mice and rats would some¬ 
times peep out of their holes, and scamper over the floor, 
frightening him sadly, and causing him to clasp mamma’s 
hand more tightly, and hurry along as fast as possible. 

But one night, when it came bedtime, mamma was sick 
up stairs, and nurse away, and no one with Frank in the 
sitting-room but papa, who was busy reading his news¬ 
paper. So the little boy was told to march up stairs to bed 
alone. 

“ 0 papa! ” said he, “ I’m afraid to.” 

“ Afraid of what ? ” said papa. 

“ Afraid of the rats and mice, papa, in the big lumber- 
room.” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” said papa: “ if that’s all, I’ll soon fix 
you- out.” 

So papa took his writing-materials, and wrote this: — 


TO ALL- THE RATS AND MICE IN THIS HOUSE, GREETING: 

You are hereby ordered to let my little boy Frank pass 
safe through the lumber-room, and all other rooms , at all 
times. This order will stand good till countermanded. 
Any rat or mouse disobeying will be dealt with according 
to law. Witness my hand and seal. 


Then papa signed the paper, and sealed it with a big red 
seal, and gave it to Frank, who thanked papa, kissed him 
good-night, and trudged up stairs without another word; 
for he had often seen papa give passes to people who wanted 
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to go somewhere, or do something, and he had a high opin¬ 
ion of his father’s “ passes.” 

So, when he came to the door of the lumber-room, he 
flung it wide open, and called out, “ Ho! Misses rats and 
mice, you can’t touch me: here’s my pass.” And every 
night, when he went up to bed, he held out - his pass to 
the rats and mice; and none of them ever did him any 
harm. uncle Lowell. 


GOLD LOCKS. 

Play, play, play! 

Busy as a bee all day. 

Does she ever quiet keep ? 
Only when fast asleep! 

Clara Doty Bates. 
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CATCHING SHRIMPS. 

“What is a shrimp, mother? ” asked John, looking up 
from the letter he was reading. “ Cousin Martha writes 
from London, that they had shrimp-sauce at dinner.” 

“ A shrimp, Johnny, is a little, long-tailed dec'apod crust¬ 
acean.” 

“ Oh, stop there, mother! What am I to.understand by 
those hard words ? ” 

“ Decapod, Johnny, is from the Greek delta, ten, and 
pous, pod'os, a foot; and a decapod is a crusta'cean with ten 
feet or legs, like the crab, lobster, and other shell-fish.” 

“ Yes; but what is a crustacean, mother ? ” 

“ It is an animal belonging to the class Crustacea .” 
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“ I do believe you are trying to tease me, mother. Please 
tell me what Crustacea means ? ” 

“Do you know what crust means, Johnny?” 

“ Of course I do; for I am fond of the crust of bread.” 
“Well, Johnny, our common word crust comes from the 
Latin crusta, meaning the hard surface of a body, the rind, 
or shell; so that Crustacea is the name for a class of animals 
having a crust-like shell.” 

“ Now I begin to see daylight, mother.” 

“ Here is a picture of a shrimp (it gives its size), and 
another of a man catching shrimps. This he does with a 
sort of bag-like net fixed at the end of a pole.” 

“ Do we have shrimps in America ? ” 

“Yes: there are various kinds. Some are used as.bait 
for river-bass and other fish; some are good to eat: but 
we rarely use them for food in this country. On the coast 
of New Jersey they catch a shrimp that is edible.” 

“ 0 mother! there’s another hard word. What do you 
mean by edible ? ” 

“ I mean fit to be eaten as food.” 

“ But why didn’t you say eatable, mother ? ” 

“ It is sometimes useful, Johnny, to have two words that 
mean the same thing. Edible is a form that comes from 
the Latin. Many of the words that children use come 
from the Latin. I meant to teach you that there is such 
a word ; and so I used it. Now run out and play.” 

“ Before I go, mother, please give me something edible, 
— a peach, for instance, — that I may fix the word in my 
memory. Oh, thank you! ” 

Johnny’s Mother. 
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“DOWN WENT THE ROYAL GEORGE.” 


Many years ago an English fleet lay at anchor in the 
roadstead at Spithead, near Portsmouth, England. The 
finest ship in that fleet was “The Royal George.” She 
was the admiral’s ship, and carried a hundred guns. 

Just as every thing was on board, and she was ready to 
go to sea, the first lieutenant discovered that the water-pipes 
were out of order. In order to repair them, it was not 
thought necessary to put the ship into the dock, but only 
to heel her over till that part of the hull where the pipes 
were was brought above water. 

Heeling a ship over, you know, is making her lean over 
on one side. The larboard, or* left-hand guns are run out 
from the port-holes as far as possible; and then the star¬ 
board, or right-hand guns are run over toward the other 
side. This makes the vessel heel down toward the water 
on one side, and rise high out of the water on the other. 

A gang of men from the dockyard were sent to help the 
ship’s carpenters. The workmen reached the pipes of “ The 
Royal George,” and made the needed repairs. But, just as 
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they had done so, a lighter, or large open boat, laden with 
rum, came alongside. 

Now, the port-holes on the lower side of “ The Royal 
George” were nearly even with the water before this 
lighter came near; but, when the men began to take in the 
casks of rum, she heeled over more and more. The sea, 
too, had grown rougher since morning, and water began to 
rush in through the port-holes. 

The carpenter saw the danger, and ran, and told the sec¬ 
ond lieutenant that the ship ought to be righted at once> 
But the lieutenant was a proud young man, who did not 
like to be reminded of his duty; and so he said to the 
carpenter, “ Mind your own business, and I will mind 
mine.” 

But soon the danger increased ; and the carpenter went 
a second time, and told the young man, that, unless “ The 
Royal George ” was instantly righted, all would be lost. 
Instead of taking advice, the foolish youth, thinking that 
the carpenter was meddling with what did not belong to 
him, again told him, and this time with an oath, to go 
about his business. 

At last the proud second lieutenant began to see that 
the carpenter had been right, and that the danger was very 
great. He ordered the drummer to beat to quarters; that 
is to say, to summon every man to his post; but, before the 
drummer had time to give one tap on the drum, the ship 
had heeled over more and more. 

And now the men scrambled down through the hatchway 
to put the heavy guns back in their places. But ah! it was 
too late, too late! The water was rushing in. She was 
filling up rapidly. 

Before help or rescue could be had, down went “ The 
Royal George,” carrying with her the admiral, officers, 
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men, and numerous visitors who were on board, to the 
number of nearly a thousand souls! 

The gallant ship was lost, with all on board, because a 
young man was too proud to take advice. See into what 
perils a stubborn, unreasoning pride may lead one. 

The following lines, descriptive of the event, were writ¬ 


ten by the poet Cowper: — 

Toll for the brave, 

The brave that are no more ; 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset: 

Down went “The Royal George,” 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfeldt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 


She sprang no fatal leak; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfeldt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound ; 

And she may float again, [der, 
Full charged with England’s thun- 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfeldt is gone ; 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the waves no more. 
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A SCENE ON THE COMMON. 


Jane and Edith, like thoughtful mothers, are taking their 
doll-children to ride. Their cousin Robert (who sometimes 
tries to tease them) comes up on his velocipede, and opens 
a conversation. 

Robert. — Good morning, ladies. So you are giving the 
little ones an airing. 

Jane. -— Yes: don’t you think it will do them good ? 

Robert. — Of course it will, Mrs. Jumble. Your Polly’s 
cheeks look quite rosy already. 

Jane. — Her name is not Polly, if you please, sir. It is 
Cleopatra. 

Robert. — That is not a handy name to speak. I suppose 
you call her Patty for shortness. 

Jane. — No, sir: I call her Cleo. 

Robert. — The other little girl looks rather feeble. 

Edith. — Yes: she is in very delicate health. 

Robert. — What is her complaint, Mrs. Twinkle ? Mea¬ 
sles ? Whooping-cough ? Dyspepsia ? 

Edith. — No: her nerves are affected. 

Robert. — Poor little Betsey! 

Edith. —Her name is not Betsey, sir. It is Penelope. 

Robert. — Tl^en it’s no wonder that her nerves are af¬ 
fected. Call her Nelly, if you expect her to get well. 

Jane. — That is a fine horse of yours, Mr. Simpleton. I 
should like to see him go. 

Edith. — So should I. 

Robert. —Well, he’s impatient to be moving. I can’t 
hold him in any longer. Good-by, Mrs. Jumble. Good-by, 
Mrs. Twinkle. Come, Trip, make your bow to the ladies. 

Trip. — Bow, wow, wow! 

Jane and Edith (laughing). — Good-by, Mr. Simpleton. 

112 Unclf. Sam. 
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THE PURPLE PLUMS. 


Round the last hollyhock, the bee, 

Still making honey, hums; 

And, look! my little garden tree 
Hangs full of purple plums. 

Dark purple, — oh, what pretty things! 

The color of the dress of kings. 

I’ve watched them all the summer long, 
Since they were hard and green, 

And only hung like peas on stems, 

The shading leaves between ; 

But now, large, handsome, ripe, and round, 

They bend the branches toward the ground. 

The cowslips and the daffodils 
Are bright while it is May; 

And daisies, pinks, and marigolds 
Are pleasant while they stay; 

But not for any flower that comes, 

I’d change my garden’s purple plums. 

They are as roses fair to see; 

They smell as lilies sweet; 

And then, besides, when they are ripe, 

They are so good to eat! 

So very good ! I want some now; 

And you shall pluck that little bough. 

’Tis sad to have the summer go, — 

To watch the swallows fly, 

And see the pretty blossoms fade 
Beneath the frosty sky: 

Still I am glad when autumn comes, 

Because it brings the purple plums. 

Marian Douglas. 
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JOSIE, THE RAILROAD MAN. 

Josie had a present of a train of cars on the day that he 
was four years old. There was an engine, with one bag¬ 
gage-car, and two passenger-cars, making a train almost 
twice as long as his papa’s cane. 

So Josie is now a railroad man. He has his first station 
at the bay-window in the sitting-room. That is Boston; and 
his trains run from there to the dining-room, which he calls 
Newton, the town where his little cousin lives. All along 
the route are stations marked by signs which Josie has put 
up. They are printed in large letters on paper. His papa 
gave them to him. 

“ All a-bo-ard! ” shouts Josie, as the train stands in the 
Boston station, ready to start. Ding-dong, ding-dong, goes 
the little bell on the engine as Josie pulls the string. Then 
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HELEN’S PIGEONS. 


he twists his mouth up, and whistles as nearly as he can 
like a steam-engine. 

The whole train, pulled by Josie, rattles along-over the 
carpet. Now it stops. “ Longwood! ” shouts Josie ; then, 
still louder, “ All a-bo-ard! ” and the train goes on to the 
next station. 

“ Bookline! anybody for Bookline ? ” says the con¬ 
ductor Josie. Then the mail-bags are thrown out; and, 
after Josie again screams, “All a-bo-ard,” the train is 
off once more. And such a gay one it is! — a red engine, 
a green baggage-car, with “ U. S. Mail ” on it, and two blue 
passenger-cars. But gayest of all is Josie, the railroad man. 

After the cars have made a great many trips from Boston 
to Newton, and hack, it is bedtime. The little boy is tired 
and sleepy; and he says, “ Cousin Edie, do you think you 
can help an engineer up stairs ? ” EaODA Emoby . 


HELEN’S PIGEONS. 


Snow-flake and Lily were the names of Helen’s two 
white pigeons. She thought they were the two dearest 
birds in the world. They would fly down, and sit on her 
shoulders while she fed them. They would let her kneel 
down, and smooth their feathers. They seemed to know 
that she was their own dear mistress. 

There was a tub of clean water in the yard; and the two 
white pigeons would light on the rim, and sip when they 
were thirsty. A flock of little English sparrows would 
often come playing about theip; and sometimes the spar¬ 
rows were quite saucy. They were pert little fellows, and 
had many a quarrel among themselves; but the pigeons 
would never quarrel. They always tried to keep the peace. 
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The sparrows liked best to play about on the ground, 
and dip their wings in a puddle that was near by. But 
one of them seemed to feel above his fellows; and, while 
they were sporting together, he would take his stand on 
the rim of the tub, with the pigeons. Helen called him 
“the proud sparrow.” 

One day Helen’s little brother, seeing the proud sparrow 
perched on the tub in such a dignified way, pointed to him, 
and said, “ Look, Helen! He thinks he’s a pigeon; but he 
isn’t.” 

Helen was much amused at this remark of a five-year- 
old ; and it got to be a byword in the family. When any 
one of the children showed any sign of self-conceit, some¬ 
body would say, “ Look! He thinks he’s a pigeon; but he 
isn’t.” 


Anna Livingston. 
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MAKING HAY. 


Through the meadow-grass, dewy and tall and green, 
Drives, whirring and whizzing, the mowing-machine; 

The horses are prancing, the sharp blades shine, 

And the grass lies low in a level line. 

To and fro fly the birds, and chipper and chatter, 

And seem to be wondering what is the matter; 

While Bobolink’s wife makes a frightened ado, 

As she looks for her nest where the horses went through. 


The day grows hot, and the daisies wither; 

The fuming horse-tedder drives hither and thither, 
And scatters and tosses the grass as it goes, 

'^V k Like a monstrous grasshopper stubbing his toes. 
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Then the rake comes on where the tedder has been, 
And rakes up, and drops out, its lines of green; 
And the field so fair in the early morn, 

When the noon-time comes, is all shaven and shorn. 

So the wilting grass, and the fading clover, 

They all day long pitch over and over; 

And men with their forks, as the sun goes down, 
Pile the little round heaps like an Esquimaux town. 

While the daylight fades in the golden west, 

Let us lie on the odorous hay, and rest: 

Our couch as soft as a velvet throne, 

And as sweet as a breeze from the spice-isles blown. 

To-morrow the carts for the hay will come, 

And the willing old oxen will carry it home; 

And the children shall ride to the barn away, 

On the very tip-top of the load of hay. 

Mary B. C. Slade. 
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“Just for Fun.” 

A boy named Peter chased 

an old hen in 
the yard one 
day. She was 
so old that she 
could not run 
very fast; so the smart boy soon 
caught her. He felt very proud 
when he knew that he could run 
faster than a hen. 

He took the hen in his arms, 

put her on the 
lower shelf of 
a small closet, 
shut the door, 
and then ran 
away. The old hen kept very 
quiet; for it was so dark in the 
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closet, that she thought it was 
time to go to roost. 

By and by Anna went to the 
closet to get a 
book. As soon 
as she opened 
the door, the 
hen flew right 
into her face. Anna sprang 
back in great fright, and fell 
on the floor. 

Peter did this silly thing “just 
for fun;” so he 
said. But there 
was not much 
fun about it. 

It might have 
done great harm. As it was, it 
came very near giving Anna a 
broken arm. w. o. c. 
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Sang sweetly to me. 

’Twas in childhood I heard 
That beautiful bird. 

But, in my best mood, 

The song is renewed. 


If on thought we rely, 
Sweet things never die. 


The joy of one day 
May be ours alway. 

Emily Carter. 
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THE STRAY KITTEN. 

Millie is a tender-hearted little girl. She is very kind 
to all dumb animals. She has a very wise cat, named Pinky, 
of which she makes a great pet. She and her brother 
George often amuse themselves by teaching Pinky new 
tricks. 

One cold day Millie came home with a little black kitten 
in her arms. “ See here, mamma! ” said she: “ I found this 
poor little kitty out in the street. What shall I do with 
it ? ” — “ Give it some warm milk,” said mamma. So Millie 
got the milk, and gave it to the kitten. 

The poor little- thing lapped the milk as though it was 
nearly famished. Then Millie made a bed for it near the 
stove, and sat down to watch it. 

Mamma looked on with a smile. She knew what Millie 
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would say next. “ Mamma, don’t you think I had better 
keep this kitten?” — “Well,” said mamma, “if you can 
find some one to take Pinky, you may keep this one.” — 
“ Oh, no! ” cried Millie: “ I cannot give Pinky away.” — 
“ But you know that papa does not want two cats in the 
house,” said mamma. “ Let it stay here to-night, and I 
will try to find a place for it to-morrow.” 

So the kitten slept in a nice warm bed that night. The 
fiext morning, just after breakfast, who should come in but 
Aunt Mary ? When she saw the kitten, she exclaimed, “ 0 
Millie! I know a lady who #ants a black kitten, and this 
will be the very thing for her. Will you give it to me ? ” 
— “Yes,” said Millie; though it was hard for her to part 
with such a treasure. And her Aunt Mary put the kitty in 
a basket, and carried it away. 

Millie sat quite still for a time. Then she said, “ Mamma, 
when I grow up, I’m going to have a Little Wanderers’ 
Home for stray kittens. Don’t you think that will be a 
nice plan ? ” — “ Excellent,” said mamma, laughing. 
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When the catkins on the willow open in the spring, 

Then our catkin sits and listens for the birds to sing. 

Look out, birdies, how you trust him; he is very sly: 

Trust the catkins on the willow, but from pussy fly. 

He may feign that he is sleeping ; still I say, Beware ! 

He may hide his claws in velvet, but they still are there ; 
Through a wreath of willow catkins he may meekly squint, 
But he’s not that kind of catkin: bird'es, take my hint. 

Emily Carter. 

M - 






SOMETHING ABOUT BIG TREES. 


Most of you have heard of the big trees of California. 
There are whole groves of them. Some of them are four 
hundred feet high, or nearly twice as high as Bunker-Hill 
Monument; and they are supposed to be more than two 
thousand years old. 

The picture shows a section of one of the largest of these 
trees, which was found in Calaveras County. It took eight 
days to cut the tree down. The little house which you see 
in the background just covers its stump, and is large 
enough for sixteen persons to dance a quadrille in. 

Until lately these trees were believed to be the highest 
in the world; but higher ones have been found in Austra¬ 
lia, measuring four hundred and eighty feet. 

"”V v They are very different, however, from those in Califor- 
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nia. Some of them are called gum-trees, because a red 
gum runs from them; and others are called iron-bark trees, 
because the bark and wood are so hard, that carpenters’ 
tools will scarcely cut them. 

The leaves of the gum-trees are very large and thick, 
almost like leather; and are covered with little holes con¬ 
taining a pleasant-smelling oil, which is extracted, and sent 
to England and other parts of the world, where it is used 
both for medicine, and for making perfumes. 

All these big trees are, of course, very old; but the 
oldest trees in the world are natives of Africa, and are 
called baobab or monkey-bread trees. One of them is said 
to be over five thousand years old. They grow very broad, 
but not very high, and have thick, clumsy-looking trunks. 

In Australia there are some trees, relations of these bao¬ 
babs, which are called bottle-trees, because their trunks 
grow in the shape of a bottle: another kind is called the 
gouty-stem tree, because the stem is swollen and gouty. 
There are some other curious trees that I shall tell you 
about another time. .t r j 



HARK! WHAT DOES THE SHELL SAT? 
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1. What was the son] 

2. Dai - sies that fon< 


of the meadow brook, As under the willows his 
ly hang o'er my side, Ye beau-ti-ful daisies bright 


way he took? Would you not like to know? “Oh! let me play 
star - ry-eyed, Kiss me, for I must go! But think of me 


while as I will, And by 
I turn the wheel, And grind 


and by I must turn 
the corn in - to pow< 


far - ther down I go, As far - ther down I 
drifts of gold - en snow, And drifts of gold - en 
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DOOLEY’S CURLS. 


REN’T Dooley’s curls pretty ? ” 

That is what Susan exclaimed, as she stepped 
back, after adorning Dooley’s black face with 
two elegant ringlets, selected with great care 
from a pile of shavings. 

Johnny, with his hands full of shavings, looked up with 
a quiet laugh. Mr. Brown, the carpenter, stopped in his 
work to watch the fun. 

As to Dooley herself, she was as much pleased as if the 
curls had come right from the shop of a fashionable hair¬ 
dresser. A looking-glass was all that she wanted to com¬ 
plete her happiness. 

How came these three children in the carpenter’s shop ? 
I will tell you. Mr. Brown lives in a pleasant town in 
Virginia. He is a very good-natured man, and likes to 
have children about him, even when he is at work. Susan 
is the daughter of one of his customers. Johnny is her 
little brother. 

Susan and Johnny both have a great liking for Mr. 
Brown’s workshop. Almost all children find great at¬ 
tractions in a carpenter’s shop. There is something very 
fascinating in nice, clean shavings just thrown off from 
the plane. The very smell of them is agreeable. 

Then, scattered about the floor, and mixed in with the 
shavings, there are always little nicely-planed blocks,— 
odds and ends of boards, — which are treasures to any 
child, and especially to a small boy just learning to use a 
jack-knife. 

Now, Johnny was a small boy of that very kind; and it 
was the small bits of wood that he was in search of when he 
came that day to Mr. Brown’s shop. Susan came with him, 
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and helped him in his search; but the shavings pleased her 
rather more than the blocks. 

While they were thus taking in a supply of lumber, 
Dooley, as they called her (her real name, I suppose, is 
Julia), came in to ask for a basketful of shavings. “ Help 
yourself, Dooley,” said good Mr. Brown. “I’ll fill your 
basket, Dooley,” said Johnny, who liked nothing better than 
to handle the shavings. “ And I’ll give you some ringlets, 
Dooley,” said Susan. 

So saying, Susan picked out from the shavings two nice 
corkscrew-curls, and pinned them on Dooley’s head, as you 
see them in the picture. It was all harmless fun; for 
Dooley, rough as she is, has the good will of all who know 
her, and is quite a favorite with Susan and Johnny. 

The picture doesn’t tell it, but I happen to know that 
Susan, after admiring Dooley’s appearance, put a fine bunch 
of ringlets on her own head, and exhibited herself for 
Dooley’s amusement. Mr. Brown told me all about it. 

Jane Oliver. 







FEEDING THE BABBITS, 


Come out, little rabbits, 
Here’s something to eat; 
The birds are all singing, 
Their music is sweet. 
The morning is lovely 
With sunshine and shade 
Come out little rabbits, 

And don’t be afraid. 


Some nice water-cresses 
We have for you here; 
Some bread and some clover, 
So come, never fear. 

The dog will not harm you, 
The cat is away, 

Come Bunny, come Minnie, 
k For food and for play. 
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WHAT NELLIE DID IN THE COUNTRY. 

Nellie is seven years old. She went with her mamma 
and little four-year-old brother to spend a few weeks in the 
country last summer. Cousin George, who is six years old, 
was there already. What grand times all these children 
had together! 

One of their greatest delights was feeding the chickens. 
Such a flock of biddies as there was! Nellie had never seen 
so many before. Every day, as soon as dinner was over, 
all the bits were collected; and, when the children called 
“ Biddy-be-did, biddy-be-did,” you should have seen those 
chickens run from all directions, north, south, east, and 
west, each trying to get there first. 

Then how they would scramble over and chase each other 

for the dainty bits! When there was nothing left on the 
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WHAT NELLIE DID IN THE COUNTRY. 


plate, some of them would gently peck at Nellie’s thumb; 
but they soon found out that they couldn’t eat that. Mamma 
liked the fun almost as well as the children; and little Hor¬ 
ace was always wanting “ more things for the biddies,” and, 
when told there was no more for that time, always said, 
“ Well then, I’ll give’em some water.” 

Horace liked the little ones best; and one funny little 
fellow, with a neck almost destitute of feathers, he called 
his little “ostrich.” He wanted very much to carry his 
little ostrich home with him. He couldn’t understand why 
the city would not be just as nice a place for keeping 
chickens as the farm-yard. 

Besides the chickens, there were two old ducks. They 
always brought up the rear at feeding-time, for they could 
not run fast like the chickens. “ Hurry up, old duck, or 
those spry little chicks will pick up all the com before you,” 
the children would say: but there was plenty for all; and 
Mrs. Quack always got her share, though she was slow. 
Sometimes she would seem to say, as she came quacking 
along, “ Try swimming, and see who’ll be quickest then! ” 

Nellie liked the cows, too, very much. There were four: 
Old Brindle, Mrs. Heifer, Old Whitie, and little two-year- 
old Beauty-Bright, the pet. Even shy little Horace was 
not afraid to pet Beauty-Bright, she was so gentle. He 
loved “ Booty-Bright,” he said. Every night, all the children 
ran out to see the cows milked, and thought it grand fun. 

If you look at the picture, you will see the three children 
feeding Beauty-Bright through the gate. Mrs. Heifer is 
just coming in from the pasture, and Old Brindle you 
can just see standing in her place in the bam. 

On rainy days, the bam, filled with nice sweet hay, made 
a nice play-place for. the children ; and many a game they 
had there. My story would be too long, were I to tell of all 
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the nice times they had together. I hope that all the readers 
of “The Nursery” have had as happy a summer as our 
Nellie, her little brother Horace, and cousin George. 

Fob Nellie. 


oXKo 



Far away from noisy town, 

In his suit of speckled-brown, 
Plump, and neat from toe to crown, 
Have you seen Bob White ? 

When we hear the sound of flails, 
Who is it that blithely hails, 

Seated on the zig-zag rails ? — 

Who but you, Bob White ? 

O'er the buckwheat, scented sweet, 
Every passer-by you greet: 

Are you vain, that you repeat, 

Who you are, Bob White ? 

How has wagged the world with you? 
Have your troubles been but few ? 
You're dressed up, and well to do, — 
This it is, Bob White. 


Ah, your gentle dame I see, 

With her brood of three times three 1 
You're a bird of family, — 

Proud of that, Bob White ! 

Woods will soon be sear and thin, 
All the buckwheat gathered in : 
Where will you a dinner win 
When 'tis gone, Bob White ? 

When you hear the cold winds blow, 
When you see the drifting snow, 
Where will your wee darlings go, 
And your wife, Bob White ? 

Ah, we know, whate’er befall, 

He, the Father of us all, 

Careth for the great and small, — 
Even you, Bob White ! 

George Cooper. 
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HOW THE CAT PLATED THE COOK. 

The cook went out to 
buy some eggs: the cat 
said, “I will be cook.” 
Up she sprang gayly 
from the hearth, put on 
the cook’s white cap and 
apron, and with a spoon 
stirred the broth in the 
pot. 

Then the pot said, 
“ Pussy, can you cook ? ” 
And the old kettle said, 
“Pussy, you will be 
roasted if you do.” ' But 
the little cat shook her 
paw at them, and said, 
“ Be still: I shall do as 
I please.” 

Then, to taste the broth, she put her head down to lap 
it; but the fire flamed up briskly, and burned her mouth, 
her ears, her tender little nose, and her charming whiskers. 

In getting away, Pussy upset the pot; and all the broth 
was spilt upon the hearth. Just then she heard the cook 
coming, and ran into the garden to escape a whipping, and 
also to get some catnip to cure her bums. 

Then the cook came back, and found the broth all spilt. 
Then she missed her cap and apron. “This is a pretty 
piece of work! ” said she. But neither the pot nor the 
kettle would tell her who did the mischief. So she laid all 
the blame upon the fire; and the fire did not mind it a bit, 
but kept on burning as steadily as ever. 
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“ GOOD-NIGHT.” 

Aunt Anna has taken Harry in her arms, and brought 
him into the parlor to say “ good-night ” to all the com¬ 
pany ; for Harry has had a lively day of it, and feels tired. 

First of all, soon after breakfast, he went to the pond 
with Uncle Charles, who put him in his little boat, and 
rowed to a little island, where they found some raspberries 
growing among the rocks. Some tame ducks came up from 
the water; and Harry fed them with bits of bread, which 
they seemed to like very much. 

Tljen, uncle Charles picked up a shingle from the beach, 
and with his knife made it into a little boat, with masts and 
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“ good-night: 


sails made of paper. Harry launched it on the water, but a 
breeze soon took it out of his reach, and then Harry threw 
stones at it. 

After that, Harry saw some boys on the shore, who were 
flying a kite. He thought he would like to go and hold it. 
So Uncle Charles lifted him into the little boat, put the oars 
in place, and rowed, and rowed, and rowed, till they came 
to the shore. 

Here, being put out on dry land, Harry asked the boys 
to let him hold the kite. They told him that it pulled hard 
on the string. But he thought he was quite strong. No 
sooner had he taken the string, however, than he let it go; 
and the kite flew, and flew, and flew, till it was blown 
against a tree, where it lodged, and the boys ran to get it. 

“ Well, Harry, what mischief shall we be at now ? ” asked 
Uncle Charles. Harry held up his little fist, then put it to 
his nose as if he were smelling a bouquet. “ Oh! that means 
you want to go to the garden, does it ? ” said Uncle Charles. 

Harry showed by his delight that such was his wish: so, 
with a few strokes of the oar, the boat was sent gliding up 
to the steps that led to the garden. In a moment, Harry 
was in the midst of a bed of lilies, where he plucked some 
of Aunt Anna’s choicest flowers; but Aunt Anna did not 
scold him for it. 

I cannot tell you of all that Harry did during the rest of 
the day, — how he rode the Shetland pony, and helped to 
gather the pears, and to feed the pigs, and drive the cows 
into the bam. Is it any wonder he is sleepy now that 
night has come ? “ Good-night, little Harry ! ” says grand¬ 

ma. “ Good-night, little sunbeam! ” says Uncle Charles. 
“ Good-night, good-night! ” cry all the cousins. You may 
be sure that Harry did not lie awake long after his curly 
head touched the pillow. AuNT A ^™ A ' 
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LINDA. 

One of the "best botanists of my acquaintance is a lady 
whose first name is Linda. When she was quite a little girl, 
she took a great fancy to all sorts of wild flowers and grasses. 
Every day in the pleasant season she would want to go in 
search of them. 

She would find the first violet in spring, and the last 
fringed gentian in autumn. She would arrange her wild 
flowers in little vases, and sometimes press them between 
the leaves of books. She was quite eager to learn the 
names of all the flowers she found; and in fine weather she 
would often walk a mile to visit an old man who could tell 
her their names and habits. 

Linda had separate places for her spring flowers, her 
summer flowers, and her autumn flowers. She made, also, 
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THE GRAND REVIEW. 


a collection of pressed leaves, and, before she was ten years 
old, could have told you, from the leaves, the names of 
several dozen varieties of trees. 

But what good did all this do ? perhaps you will ask. The 
principal part of the good was, that it formed habits of 
observation in her, and made her skilful in a branch of 
study that added pleasure to all her walks in the fields and 
woods, and gave her much delightful occupation. 

Another good result was, that, when certain publishers 
lately wanted some one to prepare a small work on botany, 
our Linda, now grown to be a woman, was selected as a fit 
person to do it. She will do it well, and I am very sure it 
will be to her a source both of profit and enjoyment. 

I hope all my little readers will, as they have oppor¬ 
tunities, follow Linda’s example, and become interested in 
flowers, grasses, leaves, and trees. uncle chaelks. 

THE GRAND REVIEW. 


With a rub-a-dub-dub and a rub-a-dub-dub, 

That man is the drummer: he stands on a tub. 

“ Attention, attention! ” the general cries: 

Oh, look at his sword, at his war-horse! My eyes! 

And see that brave soldier, who carries the flag: 

They call him the ensign; you’ll not see him lag 
When the battle begins, and the drummer so hardy 
Beats rub-a-dub-dub and rub-a-dub-dardy. 

“ Attention, I thay! ” Now tremble, each man, 

For that is the general — resist him who can; 

But the drummer keeps on with his rub-a-dub-dub. 

“ Now thilence, I thay! ’ cries General Bub. 

Dear me! What comes next ? Is it time for the fight ? 
I shudder to think of the terrible sight, — 
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Of the men trodden down in the thick of the battle; 

Of the smoke and the slaughter, the din and the rattle. 

Nay, don’t be afraid; for Jane says to Neddy, 

“ You must put off the battle, for dinner is ready.” 

Oh, what a relief now! No wounded, no killed, 

Not even a drop of brave blood has been spilled. 

The ensign, the drummer, and General Bub, 

Are all put to rout by the mention of grub. 

G Emily Carter. 

.ooQie 






GATHERING HAZEL-NUTS. 


Lucy Rand is a little girl not quite eight years old. Last 
fall she made a visit to an aunt who lives in the country, 
away from any city or town. Here Lucy had a very good 
time. She used to write letters home to her mother ; and 
one of these letters has been sent to “ The Nursery.” Here 
it is: — 

“ Such beautiful, warm, pleasant days as we have here, 
dear mamma! I do wish I could live in the country all the 
time! This morning, after breakfast, we went down to the 
lake, and had a nice row in a boat. 

“ Then, as soon as the sun had dried up the dew on the 
grass, we landed on the shore; and cousin Charles took me 
to a place in the woods, where we picked plenty of hazel- 
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nuts. I held up my apron for them, and- he put them in. 
I have saved some for you and the rest. 

“ The horses here are the best horses, and the cows the 
best cows, and the dogs the best dogs, I ever saw. Even 
the pigs are more polite, and much cleaner, than any pigs I 
ever knew. Uncle Oliver says it is not true that pigs like 
filth. He has their pens cleaned out every day. 

“ The story-books that Uncle Silas sent, were rather too 
young for me: so the other evening, when we had a little 
play for the children, Aunt Susan took the part of a good 
fairy with a wand and a basket of sugar-plums, and pre¬ 
sented the books to my little cousins, John and Rosa. You 
should have seen their delight. 

“ I am learning to ride horseback. A little white pony is 
saddled for me every day. His name is Bob. He is very 
gentle, and I am not in the least afraid to get on his back. 
Charles leads him by the bridle; and Milo, a fine Newfound¬ 
land dog, walks by his side. 

To-morrow we are going to row to an island on the lake, 
and eat our dinner there. The island is small; but there 
is a little house on it, and I am to help cook the dinner. 
Good-by, dear mother, and all.” Luoy 
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THE MELINDA MANSION. 


The house you see before you is the Melinda Mansion. 
It is so called from the young lady who lives there. Her 
name is Melinda. 

The house is only two stories high; but a balcony runs 
along the second story, and five windows open on it. So 
you see there is room enough and to spare. 

The Melinda' Mansion stands on Chamber Street. No 
matter about the name of the town. The mansion is in a 
very pleasant neighborhood. Two young ladies live close 
by. The name of the elder is Mary, of the younger Rebecca: 
for shortness, we call her Reka. 

Reka finds great pleasure in taking care of Melinda, lead¬ 
ing her out to walk, or tending her till she falls asleep in 
her arms. Sometimes Melinda has company, and then, in¬ 
stead of taking tea in her own beautiful mansion, she comes 
out on Chamber Street, where Reka sets a table for her, 
and puts on the tea-things. 

Some very fashionable ladies call on Melinda. There is 
Miss Belvidera, who always wears a blue satin dress trimmed 
with red. She can open and shut her eyes, and walk a few 
steps, after being wound up. Then there is Miss Clemen¬ 
tina and Miss Arabella, both of them quiet, well-behaved 
young women, though rather too fond of dress. 

All these ladies, though well-dressed and cared for, never 
do any work. They do not even know their letters. 
“ What idle, useless lives they must lead! ” perhaps you 
will say. Yes, they certainly are more ornamental than 
useful. 

But take care, my dear, that you do not grow up like 
them. If, when you grow up, you would not lead a mere 
doll’s life, see that you learn to love work and study now 
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ELLIE AND THE HENS EGG. 


while you are young. You may love play too, only you 
must not love it so much as to neglect higher things. 

“ What is the use of having a fine house like the Melinda 
Mansion,” thought Mary, “ unless one can be fitted for it by 
knowing how to read and write and sew, apd to make one’s 
self useful to those who are in need of help ? ” 

So you see, Mary sits in her chair, and practises sewing. 
It is true she is only sewing on a doll’s dress; but she is 
learning, all the same. By and by Reka will put Melinda 
in her house, and take up her books for study. PAy . 


ELLIE AND THE HEN’S EGG. 


Little Elbe lived in the city; but every summer she 
went to visit her cousin Bertie, who lived in the country, 
near the seashore. Bertie’s mother had a great many hens 
and chickens; and Ellie liked very much to help feed them, 
and to go with Bertie to take the eggs out of the nests. 

One day, when at play on the beach, Bertie found a large 
white pebble, which looked very much like a hen’s egg; and 
he told Ellie that he should put it in a certain nest for a 
nest-egg. 

Ellie did not know what the nest-egg was for; but, after 
thinking about it, she made up her mind that it was for a 
pattern. So she watched eagerly next day for the hen to 
leave her nest. As soon as she heard Biddy’s cry, “ Cut, 
cut, kertarkut, Tve laid an egg, and you can't beat it ! ” she 
rushed for the nest, and taking up the new-laid egg, 
exclaimed sadly, “ It’s no use, Bertie, Specky has laid just 
such a shaped egg as she did yesterday! ” M . L . Kinke . 
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THE MONKEYS AND THE GRAPES. 


In one of his voyages from the Mediterranean to his 
home in America, Capt. Vernon had four monkeys on 
board his ship. They were intended for Mr. Bamum, 
the great showman. They were such clever, well-behaved 
monkeys, that they were allowed to run freely all over the 
ship. 

Capt. Vernon had some nice grapes, hung on strings 
about the cabin-walls; for he was very fond of grapes. 
One day, he noticed that several bunches had disappeared. 
He called the cabin-boy, and said, “ Bob, when you want 
grapes, come and ask me. I am willing you should have 
some; but you must not take them without my leave.” 

“ I have taken no grapes, sir,” replied Bob. “ I should 
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THE MONKEYS AND THE GRAPES. 


not think of taking a single grape, without asking your 
permission.” 

“Well, Bob, I believe you; for you have always told 
me the truth,” said Capt. Vernon. “ But who could have 
taken my grapes? Was it the steward, or the cook, do 
you think ? ” 

“I think they would not meddle with them, sir,” said 
Bob. “Leave me in the cabin alone, for half an hour or 
so, and I may find out who the thief is.” 

“Well, Bob, if you will do that, you shall have the best 
bunch I can find, for your reward.” Saying this, Capt. 
Vernon went on deck; and Bob, with a cat-o’-nine-tails in 
his hand, lay down in one of the berths, and made believe 
he was asleep. 

Soon he heard the four monkeys enter the cabin. Out 
of the corner of his eyes, he saw them stop, as if checked 
by the sight of him. They chattered low among them¬ 
selves ; and at last one of them jumped up on a table, and, 
putting out his paw, felt gently of Bob’s eyes, as if to make 
sure that the lad was asleep. 

Bob kept still, though he could hardly help bursting into 
a laugh. Then the monkey on the table reached up slyly, 
and took a bunch of grapes from the string along the wall. 
Giving it to one of his fellow-thieves, the same monkey was 
preparing to get another bunch, when Capt. Vernon looked 
in, and saw what was going on. 

Bob jumped up, and, with his cat-o’-nine-tails, chased 
the monkeys out of the cabin. They dropped the grapes, 
and scampered up on deck. 

“ So, Bob, you have found the thieves, I see! Well, here 
is your reward,” said Capt. Vernon, laughing. 

Bob laughed too, and then sat down and ate his grapes. 

Uncle Charles. 
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ELLEN DESMOND. 

We live in a crowded street in a large city. The door¬ 
bell is often rung, and peddlers call to know if we will buy 
something. Every day a hand-organ man comes, and if we 
do not give him something for his music, he goes away 
disappointed. 

So many calls are there for dimes and five-cent-pieces, 
that my purse often gets low, and I have to say to the 
people that call, “ There! I haven’t another cent that I 
can spare. You must go away.” 
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ELLEN DESMOND. 


One day a little girl called, with a basket containing 
many useful things, such as pencils, pens, needles, thimbles, 
spools of thread, buttons, and neck-ties, all nicely arranged, 
and cleanly kept. 

With a bright, fresh smile, she said, “ Can I sell you 
any ”— But, before she could finish her question, I 
interrupted her with, “ You are the tenth peddler that has 
rung this bell to-day, and it isn’t dinner-time yet. I don’t 
want any thing. You needn’t call again.” 

I felt vexed, and spoke in haste. The little girl said. 
“Excuse me,” with such a sweet tone of apology, and 
turned, with such an air of cheerfulness, to go away, that 
I could not help calling her back, and saying, “ What is 
your name ? ” 

“ Ellen Desmond is my name,” replied the little girl. 

“Why do your parents send you about in this way? 
You are too young to go about as a peddler. They ought 
not to permit it.” 

“ I have no parents,” said little Ellen Desmond. 

Those words brought tears to my eyes, and quenched all 
my vexation. “ Come in, Ellen,” said I. She came in. I 
questioned her closely. I learned that her father, a sailor, 
had been lost at sea; that her mother had died soon after; 
that a neighbor had taken pity on Ellen, and given her a 
room in her house ; and that Ellen made money enough by 
peddling to pay for her board. 

All this I found to be true; for I went to the woman’s 
house, and she took me into the little girl’s sleeping-room, 
and said, “ There’s where the dear child sits at the foot of 
the bed, and studies her geography ; for she wants to know 
all about the countries which her father visited ; and it would 
do your heart good to see the joy she takes over a book of 
voyages or travels.” 
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It was a little narrow room in a garret where Ellen slept; 
but there was an air of neatness and comfort about it, and 
there were two pictures hung against the sloping wall. 

Dear little Ellen Desmond ! I soon made her case known 
to some charitable ladies; and Ellen now attends one of the 
best of our public schools. Last week I heard that she was 
at the head of the class in geography. Anna Livingston. 



MARY’S RIDDLE. 

Heads brown and silvery, 
Three in a bed; 
Prickly without, and within 
Satin-spread: 

Snugly they lie, till Jack 
Frost gives a thump, 
When out they all tumble, 
Rattlety-bump. 


M. A. C. s- 
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TIM AND THE RAT. 



One day there was a big rat 
in my cellar. “ Put 
the cat in there,” 
said I, “and let her 
catch him.” But 
•my brave boy Tim 
spoke up, and said, 
“ Leave him to me. 
Who’s afraid of a rat ? ” So he 
took a candle in one hand, and 
a stick in the other, and went 

boldly down into 
the cellar. 

He looked about 
there until he saw 
the rat sitting on a 
box. Then he took 
the big stick in his 
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right hand, and said, “Now I 
will fix you, Master Rat!” But, 
just as Tim was 
about to strike, the 
rat sprang right 
into his face. Tim 
dropped his candle, 
and ran. He was 
in a great fright. 

He scrambled up stairs as well 
as he could in the dark. 



You never saw a boy go 


faster on his hands 
and knees. After 
that he was always 
willing to let pussy 
take care of the 
rats. He said he 



thought that a cat could do 
such work best. w. o. c. 
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THE PLEASANT AUTUMN TIME. 

When the maple-leaf is red, and the oak-leaf yellow; 

When the nuts begin to drop, and the pears are mellow; 
When the crows cry caw! to see empty corn-fields merely: 
That’s the pleasant autumn-time, — season I love dearly. 

Not too warm, and not too cool, is the charming weather; 
Haze and sunshine, not too bright, seem to blend together: 
You may see the squirrel run up the trees so fleetly; 

You may hear the crickets chirp, and the birds sing sweetly. 

Sky and earth and fragrant air all are us inviting; 

See! not yet the golden-rod has felt the winter’s blighting; 
Violets we yet may find beside the brooklet growing: 

Come and join me in my walk : children, I am going! 

Rachel Osborn. 
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CARELESS KATIE. 

Careless Katie is well known in our village. “ Katie,” 
says mamma, “I,hope you will be careful of those nice new 
shoes; for shoes are very expensive, and your father says 
he finds it hard to earn money.” 

Off goes Katie into the fields, where the dew is heavy; 
and seeing some boys climbing up the rocks by the side of 
the wood, she thinks she must climb too; and the nice new 
shoes are badly scratched, after having been badly wet. 

“ Katie, you must be careful not to soil that nice white 
frock,” says mamma. Off goes Katie, and soon forgets the 
caution. Finding herself in a rough place near the grove, 
Where the grass grows rank, and the wild flowers bloom, 
Katie throws herself down to rest, with her elbows on the 
damp soil, and her cheeks resting on her hands. 
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« THE NURSERY IN SCHOOL” 


Katie found herself very ill after that day’s frolic. “ She 
has been lying down at full-length on the damp grass,” 
said mamma to the doctor. “It is no wonder she is 
feverish,” said the doctor: “ I have known many children 
to take bad colds in that way. In our climate, we ought 
never to sit without some protection between our bodies and 
the ground.” 

Careless Katie was ill for three weeks, and during that 
time she had leisure to think over her many faults of heed¬ 
lessness and neglect. She made up her mind that she would 
do better when she got well. I am glad to say she did not 
break her good resolve. Careless Katie has improved so 
much, that her mother tells her she now deserves to be called 
Careful Katie. DoRA bcehsidk. 

“ THE NURSERY IN SCHOOL.” 

I will tell you how I use “ The Nursery ” in my school. 
It is a primary school; and every child in the first class is 
supplied with a copy of the magazine. Once or twice a 
week, I let all the little boys and girls who have done their 
work well, select, each a story, and read it aloud before the 
school. Sometimes two or three children read a dialogue. 

Sometimes I select a short story, and read it myself to the 
class. I read it twice through very plainly; and then all 
the children take their slates and pencils, and write the 
story down as nearly like what I read as they can do it. 

We call this a “dictation exercise.” The children like 
it very much. You would laugh to see the funny mistakes 
some of them make; but you would be surprised, too, if 
you could see how well many of them can remember the 
stories, and write them down. H W- 
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“OLD SAM.” 

In the city of Coldwater, Mich., there is a large sorrel 
horse, known by the name of “ Old Sam.” He is the most 
popular horse in town, perhaps, and is now more than 
twenty years old. In his younger days, he was used as an 
omnibus horse; and he and his mate, a large bay, were so 
well trained, that they would turn up at the principal hotel, 
and back the omnibus up to the sidewalk to let the pas¬ 
sengers out, without being guided at all by the driver. 

One stormy night the train was late; and, while waiting at 
the station for passengers, the driver fell asleep. “ Old 
Sam” and his companion, after standing about as long as 
usual, started up town on their own account, backed up at 
the hotel in the usual way, and then went over to the livery 
stable where they were kept. 
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“ OLD SAM .” 


When the war broke out, the citizens of Coldwater 
equipped the “ Loomis Battery ” with some of the finest 
horses that went into the army, and among them was “ Old 
Sam.” He was in a great many battles, but came out 
unhurt; and, at the close of the war, the soldiers bought 
him of the government, and presented him to Gen. Loomis, 
who first commanded the battery. 

On the return of “ Old Sam ” to Coldwater, some of the 
people thought they would give him a reception. So they 
made ready his old stall, filling the rack with hay, and the 
manger with oats; then they met him at the railroad station, 
and, after greeting him with three cheers, turned him loose, 
and watched to see what he would do. 

First he went to the hotel where he used to stop for 
passengers, and looked around a little. Then he went over 
to his old home, walked into his stall, smelt of the hay and 
oats, and gave a loud neigh, as if to express his satisfaction 
that every thing was right; and then began eating, as if he 
had been away only a few days, instead of years. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add, that “ Old Sam ” seems 
to be getting lazy as he grows old. Last summer he was 
used a little in ploughing; and it is said, that, whenever the 
whistle blew for six o’clock in the evening, he would stop 
right in the furrow, and no more work could be got out of 
him that day. Perhaps he is a believer in the ten-hour 
system, and refuses to work on principle. L . P . A . 





THE FLOWER-BELLS. 

The flower-bells are ringing! Come, one, and come, all; 
Come, plain, and come, pretty; come, great, and come, small! 
The flower-bells are ringing! Look sharp, and you’ll say, 
Some queer little people have joined in our play. 

They will do us no harm, and may do us some good; 

They would make us all happy and wise, if they could: 

In the cups of the flowers they love dearly to dwell: 

Now listen, and hear them, each ringing a bell! 

To our flower-school come, little children, and learn 
The lessons we find in each lily and fern. 

Let them teach us to seek for the fair and the good, 

In city and village, in field and in wood. 
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LITTLE JACK DRAKE 


1. The fox is about,Como shut the door My darling little geese: The night has come, we must 
2: “ Come little Jaok Drake,come quickly in: This is no time to swim; Oh! don't Btay out while the 
3. So when all the geese were fast asleep, Jack Drake rose up so light. And by the brook soon his 


stay at home And eat our 
fox is a - bout, So sly, 
way he took. To have a 


supper in peace. So no more swimming to-night, my dears. But 
so hungry and grim!” “ All stuff,” said Jack. I should like a swim, I’m 
swim in the night; But what be-fell I am grieved to tell; He 


keep a-way from the pond. And paddle no more by the riv er shore Of which you are so fond, 
sure there’s nothing to dread.I’ll waddle back soon by the light of the moon,”All this to himself he said, 
scarce had got to the shore, When swift as a thought by the fox he was caught, And Jacky return’d no more. 































































































“MY OWN BOOK!” 


ACHEL lived in a village far from any large 
city. Her father was a doctor; and in his 
library there were a good many books about 
physic, but no story-books or picture-books. 
It is true, there were books for children scat¬ 
tered about the house; but none of them seemed to have 
much attraction for Rachel. So mamma concluded that she 
must subscribe for “ The Nursery.” 

It was a glad day in the house when the first number 
came. Rachel put it under her pillow at night; and in the 
morning, as soon as it was fight, she began to look at the 
pictures. Then she became curious to read the stories: 
but she could not do this; for she knew only the alphabet. 

But where there is a will there is a way. Rachel would 
go to Aunt Agnes, and say, “ Please tell me what that word 
is? ” And, when Aunt Agnes was busy, Rachel would go to 
Ann, the housemaid, and say, “ Do tell me what word this 
is.” And when Ann said, “ 0 child ! I can’t attend to you 
now,” Rachel would run to her mother, and say, “ Mamma, 
what does b-u-b-b-l-e spell ? ” And mamma would say, “ It 
spells bubble, my dear.” 

So it went on for a month. Then a new number of the 
little magazine came; and Rachel found, much to her delight, 
that she could read nearly all the story in large type, with¬ 
out help from any one. This encouraged her greatly. 

By the time eleven numbers had been received, Rachel 
had taught herself to read so well, that there would be only 
five or six words on a page, for an explanation of which she 
would have to ask. 

But I have not told you that Rachel had a baby-brother. 
His name was Rufus; but he was so apt and quick in break- 
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ing toys, soiling new frocks, scratching faces, and pulling 
hair, that he soon got the name, first of “ Ruff-us,” and 
then of “ Rough and Ready.” 

One sad day in November, Rachel, all at once, remembered 
that she had left her unbound copies of “ The Nursery ” on 
a chair of the sitting-room, where she had been showing 
them to Jessie Crane, the washer-woman’s little girl. 

. Rachel ran to get them; but, as she entered the room, she 
saw Rough and Ready in a corner, very quiet and busy. 
To be quiet was so unusual a state of mind and body for 
him, that her worst fears were excited; and, sure enough, 
there he was, tearing up the precious little magazines into a 
hundred strips! 

Only five numbers out of the eleven had he failed to tear 
up. “ Oh, you bad, bad baby ! ” cried Rachel, bursting into 
tears. Rough and Ready, I am sorry to say, received the 
rebuke as a compliment to his boyhood. So far were his 
feelings from being hurt by it, that he looked around to see 
what new mischief he could do, and ended by upsetting his 
mamma’s work-basket, just to keep his hand in. 

Rachel mourned over her loss a good deal; but Rachel 
had an Uncle Peter. Happy the child who has an Uncle 
Peter! This Uncle Peter took Rachel on his lap, kissed 
away her tears, and said he would make it all right. And 
he kept his word. 

Christmas came, and then, thanks to Uncle Peter, Rachel 
had a present of a new bound volume of “ The Nursery ” 
for the whole year. It had been sent by mail all the way 
from Boston. It contained the lost stories and poems she 
had so longed to read once more. Rachel’s heart was full. 
“ My own book! ” were all the words she could utter, as she 
held it up, in her papa’s library, for all the folks to see. 

As for the five numbers which Rough and Ready had 
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graciously spared, Rachel presented them to Jessie Crane; 
and it was soon found that Jessie, too, was learning to read 
out of them in a most rapid and wonderful manner. 


Emily Castes. 
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THE LATE ROBIN 


Oh ! what will the poor robin do ? 
The rain and the sleet 
Chill his little red feet; 

And he has neither stocking nor shoe. 


In the barn standing over the way, 
There are plenty of mice, 

Who live, cosey and nice, 

With their little ones under the hay. 
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Now, if only Gold-Locks were a mouse, 
With a dress of gray fur 
Softly covering her, 

And living in such a great house, 

I am sure she would peep out, and say, 
“ Little Robin Red-breast, 

Come, make a warm nest 
With some of our beautiful hay.” 

As it is, when the homeless bird comes 
Hopping slowly around 
On the snow-covered ground, 

Her little hand scatters him crumbs. 

Clara Doty Bates. 
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“OLD FOX.” 

I wonder if any of the little readers of “ The Nursery ” 
ever saw a real live fox. You all know what a sly creature 
he is, and what a bad name he has. But it is not of Rey¬ 
nard, as he is sometimes called, that I am. going to tell you, 
but of a dear old horse. 

And why do you suppose we called him “ Fox ” ? 
“Because he was fond of chickens,” do you say? Oh, 
no, no! not at all. He had none of the? wicked ways of 
a fox. He was the very best of horses; but he was so 
much like a fox in color, that we gave him that name. 

He was a great pet; for he was very kind to little folks: 
and many a time we would gather the sweet clover, and 
feed him from our hands, and even kiss his dear old face. 

We lived in the country, and often had to send to the 
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village, three miles away. Old Fox was always in use on 
such errands. He was so faithful and knowing, that we 
did not fear to trust even the little children with him. One 
day our darling brother Willy, only six years old, was put 
upon the saddle to ride Fox to the village. 

A bag was placed across the horse’s back, having in one 
end a jug, in which to bring home some syrup, and, in the 
other end, a stone, to balance the jug, and keep the bag from 
falling off. 

“ Old Fox,” said my mother, patting his back, “ take good 
care of little Willy now.” Old Fox gave a snort, as much 
as to say, “ Of course I will,” and off they started. 

Fox jogged along very slowly to the village, and stopped 
at the grocer’s shop. The grocer lifted his little customer 
from the horse, filled his jug, tied up the parcels that were 
ordered, seated him on the saddle again; and home came 
Willy in due time, safe and sound. I don’t know which 
felt the prouder,—Willy, or Fox. Many a time after that, 
they went on errands together; and Fox had the best of 
care from us all as long as he lived. AcNT SABAH - 

“ HUE-AND-CRY.” 

“ What is a hue-and-cry?” said Hugh. 

“ Why, don’t you know,” said Joe, 

“ The fuss you made the other day, 

When Will trod on your toe ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! it hurt me: that was why 
I cried.” — “ Well, then,” said Joe, 

“ You are the Hugh; and, when you cry, 

There’s a Hughrand-cry , you know! ” 
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« i 4 f This is 

Move' her 

dearly. The dog can bark; but 
he must not bark at my little 
mother. The cat can scratch; 
but she must not scratch my 
little mother. Here are some 
kisses for her: one, two, three, 
four; and here is one more. 
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THE LOST BALLOON. 

Harry was standing by the front-gate, when he saw a 
man coming up the street, with a crowd of children around 
him. As he came nearer, Harry saw that he held in his 
hand a string, with a great many bright-red balloons, about 
as big as his head, fastened to it, each by a shorter string. 

He ran down toward the man to ask how much they were. 
The man said, “ Ten cents apiece.” Harry had ten cents in 
his bank; and he went in and asked his mother if he might 
spend it for a balloon. His mother said he might, and 
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gave him ten cents more to buy one for his little sister 
Sally. 

“ Now, children,” said she, “ if you let go the string, or 
if it should break, remember, your balloons will go straight 
up in the air, and be lost. You can never get them again. 
I t hink you had better get spools, and tie them to the ends 
of your strings, as their weight will keep the balloons from 
rising above your reach.” 

Harry took his mother’s advice; and, having begged an 
empty spool from his aunty, he fastened it to the end of his 
balloon-string, and held it in his hand, while he watched 
the balloon soaring along high up above his head like a 
splendid bubble. But Sally said she did not want any spool: 
she could hold her string tight enough in her hand. 

They had a very pleasant time flying them for half an 
hour. “ See, Harry,” said Sally, “ mine is just as safe as 
yours: I knew I could hold it.” But just as she spoke, by 
some unlucky accident, the string slipped out of her hand; 
and away went the balloon, shooting up in the air until it 
looked no bigger than a marble. Poor Sally stood looking 
up after it as if she could not believe it was gone. 

Harry felt very sorry for her. He ran in to tell his 
mother of the misfortune. “ 0 mother! ” said he, “ what 
do you think the angels will say when they see Sally's 
balloon coming up into heaven ? ” buzabhth sill. 





THE BOWL OF MILK. 

“ I shall drink first! ” said Lisa. 

“ You shall not drink first! ” said Julian. 

Theodore stood laughing at the little quarrel. But what 
was it all about ? 

I will tell you. The three children loved one another 
dearly, but were, at the same time, rather too fond of 
joking, and never lost a good chance of playing a trick on 
one another. 

Their mother, one day, gave them a large bowl of milk to 
drink; for they had said their lessons very well. Theodore 
had already taken his share, and then Lisa, seizing the bowl, 
said she meant to drink her own share and Julian’s too. 

Julian had hold of the bowl with one hand, while, with the 

other, he held the rogue, his sister, by the hair. 

m 
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This little quarrel went on, nevertheless, with good humor; 
for Lisa did not really wish to be so greedy as to take her 
younger brother’s share, and he was well persuaded that it 
was only a joke. 

“ Hold, my sister! ” said he. “ Let us do one thing: we 
will draw lots to see who shall have the whole.” 

“ Very well, I am willing,” replied Lisa. 

It seemed very droll to these rogues, that one of the two 
should have the right to drink all the milk under the very 
nose of the other. 

Theodore regretted having already had his share, so that 
he could not take part in the contest; but, as the next best 
thing, he proposed that he should be the judge of the draw¬ 
ing of lots, and should prepare the straws that were to 
decide who was to have the feast of milk. 

So the straws were selected and offered. Lisa drew the 
short straw, and shouted, “ Victory! ” as she ran towards 
the bowl, which they had placed on the table. 

But ah! they had not remarked the cat, who had been 
lying concealed under the table. While the drawing of lots 
was going on, Sir Puss had jumped up, and devoured all the 
milk, and now was tranquilly licking his whiskers. 

The two rogues who had no further claim to the milk 
began to laugh at poor Lisa, the victor; and she, seeing no 
remedy, joined the party of laughers, and laughed also at 
her misadventure. Leonora: From the French. 
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THE RABBITS’ DINNER. 

“ Katie, Katie, do your rabbits relish it ? Is the cabbage 
properly salted ? Are the carrots nicely buttered ? Pray, 
teach the little gluttons to use their knives and forks as 
becomes well-bred people in these times. And tie before 
each of them a napkin, that they may wipe their mouths, 
and not soil themselves with grease, while at the table. 
Else, Katie, people will take your rabbits for little pigs.” 
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“WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 

When I was a little girl, I used to sit in my grandma’s 
lap. She would roll up the red stockings she was knitting 
for my little feet, and drawing her low chair, that had a song 
in its rockers, upon the warm hearth, before the glowing 
fire, would say, “ Come here, child.” 

So I would put my arms around her neck, and kiss her 
cheek; and then she would draw me into her lap, and rock 
me; and I would say, “Dear grandmamma, I love you.” 
Then she would sigh; and her soft black eyes had some¬ 
times tears in them; and I knew she was thinking of my 
own blessed mamma in heaven. 

Pussy Grey nestled at our feet, close to the bright brass 
andirons; and purr-purr, purr-purr, — how gently she 
hummed her evening tune ! The candles were lighted upon 
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the dark-red round table in the comer, and shone upon a 
little oval tray of yellow and green and crimson apples, and 
showed me my Mother Goose’s orange cover, and the china 
jar of chrysanthemums. 

Grandpapa sat in his great arm-chair, reading. The tall 
old clock ticked steadily in the corner; and over the soft 
velvet fir-boughs at the top of the window, a bright star used 
to peep at me and at the clock, to see if the red moon was 
up on its face. 

Then I would ask grandmamma to tell me a story. So 
while the rockers rocked a tune, and pussy purred, and the 
fire blazed and crackled, grandmamma would say over a 
funny little rhyme that made me think of summer days, and 
green lanes, and blossoms and berries, and the spicy hay¬ 
mow, and white eggs in Daisy’s manger, and Puff, with her 
speckled chicks, until I hardly knew whether it was Novem¬ 
ber or midsummer. 

This was dear grandmamma’s little story; and I don’t 
believe you ever heard it before: — 

“ There was a black hen: she had a black foot; 

And she sat under a blackberry-root. 

Black hen; black foot; blackberry-root.” 

S. P. Bartlett. 





THE FOUR PLAYMATES. 


Evelyn, Arthur, Annie, and I, 

What jolly larks do we have together! — 

Down on the floor when it storms without, 

Down in the grass in sunshiny weather. 

Tumbling and rolling, up and then down, 

(Mamma looks on in dignified wonder.) 

Three against one, and three fall atop: 

One (I’m the chap) is sure to go under. 

Who shall say no to our frolic and fun ? 

Laughter is very much better than tears : 

Isn’t it right for young folks to be gay ? 

Care will come quickly enough with the years. 

After hard work at the counter or desk, 

Dealing with people not easy to please, 

Isn’t it right for a man to be gay 
When he comes home to such playmates as these ? 

Laugh, then, and shout like the four merry mates, 
Papa and babies playing together, — 

Down on the floor when it storms without, 

Down in the grass in sunshiny weather. 

St. Paul, Minn. 176 Dudley. 
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YELLOW-HAMMER. 


I have a true story to tell about a pair of yellow-birds 
which built their nest, one day last summer, on a pear-tree 
close to one of my windows. I watched them a while 
through the blinds, taking care not to disturb them. 

Presently, I thought they might find a use for some of 
the hair which had been lately cut from the head of a dear 
niece of mine. I had saved a large lock of it in an en¬ 
velope ; and it seemed to me that it would make a nice soft 
golden bed for the little gold-colored birdies. 

So I laid it carefully on a post of the garden-fence, near 
the tree where the birds were building. Then I went into 
the house, and peeped through the blinds again. Pretty 
soon I saw Mrs. Yellow-Hammer looking at the lock of hair, 
as if she was saying to herself, “ Now, I wonder where this 
came from. It is just what I want for my Tot’s bed. I’ll 
have it! ” And down she came, took a part of the hair in 
her bill, and flew to the nest with it. 

“Well,” thought I, “Mrs. Yellow-Hammer likes that so 
much, we will see what else we can find for her.” I had in 
a drawer a white woollen hood that my niece had worn when 
she was a baby. I pulled out some of the shreds of wool, 
picked up some bits of colored worsted, and took them all 
to the busy little lady who was building her house. 

She liked these too; and as she carried them away, piece 
by piece, she must have said, “ How handy it is to have 
these soft linings so near, instead of having to fly to the 
meadows for last year’s downy seeds, or the furze from 
the cotton-grass balls! Dear me! it is quite delightful.” 

Just then, some bright scarlet worsted was handed me to 
give to the little bird. I put that on the post too. “ For,” 
said I, “ if good Mrs. Yellow-Hammer does not want it for 
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her house, she can take it for a necktie, or keep it for a 
sash for her children.” 

In a few days Mr. and Mrs. Yellow-Hammer were both 
missing. They had gone away, and left the nest. Very 
likely some naughty puss had been watching them, and 
so they decided it was best to build in another place, where 
no puss could spy them out. 

Now, if the readers of “ The Nursery ” would like to see 
the nest I have described, I will gladly show it to them. 
You can see the little golden hairs and the soft, white 
wool woven in and out around the edges; and you can 
also see how Mrs. Yellow-Hammer ornamented her nest 


very prettily with the scarlet worsted. 

Perhaps she thought the bright colors would amuse the 
baby-birds, just as a red-and-yellaw worsted parrot once 
amused a dear little baby, who is now a great girl and loves 
to read in “ The Nursery ” such a true story as this. 
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IN A HURRY. 


Carlo had been off to the 

woods, hunting 
rabbits. It was 
a warm day, and 
he had travelled 
a great distance. 
“I am very hungry,” thought 
he. “I am sure it must be 
dinner-time.” 

Carlo had often seen the 




cook ring the bell 
to call the men to 
dinner. So, when 
he came to the 
house, he rang the 
bell, and gave it a 


good strong pull. 


That meant, 


Come quick!” 
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The men were in the field, 
raking hay. They heard the 
bell ring, and came 
home. Carlo was 
very much pleased 
when he saw them 
coming. He ran to 
meet them wagging 
his tail, and bark¬ 
ing for joy. 

But, when the cook came to 
the door, she told the men that 



the dinner was not 
ready. “How came |r| 
the bell to ring?” I 
asked they. “That j 
dog rang it,” said ^ 
the cook; and Carlo 
hung his head, and 
sneaked away. 


am 
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THE SWALLOWS. 

Are there any birds more pleasing than the swallows ? 
See how lightly they hover in the air!—now rising high 
on swift, unwearied wing; and now descending in graceful 
curves, as they pursue their invisible prey. 

Are there any birds more deserving of our sympathy and 
love ? Their coming announces to us the return of spring. 
They show a marked fondness for human abodes. They 
build their nests in the very shadow of our roofs. They 
purge our atmosphere from myriads of insects, which, but 
for them, would soon become a pest. 

See them darting through the air, up and up, until they 
look like mere specks in the sky! They are chasing our 
enemies in those high regions, and giving us, at the same 
time, a sign of pleasant weather. 
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See them again, sweeping so low that their wings graze 
the earth! Even though the sky is clear, we may know 
that rain is not far off; for the swallows, flying low, foretell 
a coming storm. 

But now the leaves are beginning to turn: the forest is 
bright with tints of gold and crimson: winter is approaching. 
The charming messengers of spring seem to scan the horizon 
anxiously. They soar in flocks into the air, raising piercing 
cries; then they alight upon a roof, and appear to take 
counsel together. 

We may fancy that we hear their conversation. “Yes,” 
says one, “ do not deceive yourselves: trust to my ex¬ 
perience; winter is near. We must depart without delay, 
for we have a long way to go; and woe to him who lets 
hims elf be overtaken by the frost! ” 

Then the young and inexperienced swallows protest: 
“We are well enough off here : why need we go away ? ” 
Then the whole flock take wing again. They rise in the 
air; they seem to interrogate the sky. This is repeated 
many times. Then there is no more doubt. The leaves are 
falling; the insects are getting scarce: it is time to depart. 
But our charming friends come to this conclusion with 
regret. They revisit together all the places that are dear 
to them; and everywhere, in passing, they utter a plaintive 
cry, as much as to say, “We are going! we are going ! ” 

At last, the day of departure arrives. The swallows are 
assembled on some high building. Suddenly we hear a loud 
cry; and they all take wing, make two or three turns as if 
to shape their course, then fly straight towards the south, 
and are soon out of sight. It is sad to part with them; but 
we may console ourselves by knowing that they will come 
back, and with them the spring-time and the flowers. 

You will ask, perhaps, if the swallows return to the same 
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places which they inhabited the preceding year. I think 
they do. Many experiments with marked swallows have 
proved that the same family returns for many years to the 
same nest. The ancients remarked this love of the swallow 
for its dwelling-place, and made it an emblem of constancy. 

T. Lally. 



ROBERT’S TAME LIZARD. 

Many of our little readers have never seen a lizard. It 
is not often found in our Northern States. 

My friend Robert passed last winter at Savannah; and 
among his other treasures, consisting of a mocking-bird, a 
pet alligator, and a banana-plant, he had a lizard, to which 
he gave the name of Spry. 

It grew to be so tame, that it would take food from 
Robert’s fingers, and lap water from the hollow of his hand. 
Lizards are social beings, and are sometimes found in count¬ 
less numbers, basking in the sun in perfect harmony. 

When Robert came North in the spring, he gave away all 
his treasures, including his tame lizard, to a lady. She has 
the lizard still in her garden, where it runs into a little chink 
in the wall when it sees an enemy approaching. Robert had 
a letter, last week, informing him that Spry was quite well. 
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THE FAT BRIGADE 


A rat-a-tat-tat, and a rat-a-tat-tat! 

Did you ever hear music so stirring as that ? 
The chubby old fellows are all on parade; 
For this is the march of the Fat Brigade, — 
With a rat-a-tat-tat. 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo 1 w 


John is the general, and rides at the 
head : 

Sister has lent him a ribbon of red; 
He ties it around for a beautiful sash; 
He rides on a broomstick, and cuts a 
big dash, — 

With a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo! 
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Jake is the colonel, and that’s very 
plain, 

As he canters along on his papa’s new 
cane; 

And his gay epaulets are pink motto 
papers, 

That wave in the wind as he prances 
and capers, — 

With a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo. 


Jim is the captain, and he gallops 
next; 

But his horse is so prankish, that 
Jimmy is vexed; 

For he rides an umbrella that will not 
stay shut, 

Though he lashes its ribs with a slash 
and a cut, — 

With a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo! 


Tom is lieutenant — but where is his 
horse ? 

Alas! it was killed in the skirmish, of 
course! 

So, as he can’t ride, he walks to the 
battle, 

And cheers on the men with a royal 
big rattle, — 

With a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo ! 
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Joe is the drummer, and gayly he 
comes, 

With the quickest of sticks on the 
tightest of drums; 

He’s prince of the parchment; he’s 
king of the taps ; 

And the horses and men keep time 
to his raps, — 

With a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo! 



These are the boys who are never afraid, 

On a biscuit foray, or a gingerbread raid : 

They clear the shelves clean where’er they invade, 
So beware of the charge of the Fat Brigade!— 
With a rat-a-tat-tat, , 

And a rat-a-tat-tat, 

And a rat-a-tat-tat tattoo! 

Olive A. Wadsworth. 
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ROBERT AND MARY. 


My sister Mary is the best little sister you ever saw. 
We sat for our likenesses last month, and you may see us 
in the picture. Mary’s left arm is around my shoulder: 
my right arm is about her waistand in my left hand I hold 
her plump little right hand. 

Such fine times as we had at grandmother’s last summer ! 
When the men made hay, Mary and I took our little rakes, 
and helped them. The bees and the wasps never stung 
Mary. The old cat, that used to spit and hiss when any 
one else touched her, was always very glad to be patted by 
Mary. No creature could be unkind to her. 
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We were so tanned when we got home from the country, 
that mamma called us a pair of “ Brownies.” But she said 
we had a good healthy color, and she liked to see us looking 
so strong and well. 

When the weather is fine, I take Mary out of doors to 
play, so that she may get plenty of air and sunshine. I 
take good care of her. Sometimes we play horse with a 
pair of bright reins that Aunt Carrie made for us; and we 
run so fast that our cheeks are as red as roses. 

We play together in the house, too. I Jiave a set of very 
nice blocks. Sometimes I build a high tower with them; 
and when I have put on the topmost block, I say, “ Now, 
Mary! ” Then she gives the tower a push, and down it 
comes; and then we both have a good laugh. 

We take “The Nursery,” and have nice times reading 
the stories, and looking at the pictures together. I wonder 
what Mary will say when she sees our picture in the maga¬ 
zine. It will surprise her. Kobjebt . 
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THE NURSERY, 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 

HIS unique and much-admired work, begun in 
1867, and now a welcome and trusted visitor in 
every intelligent family where there is a child, 
retains its Unrivalled Corps of Contributors 
and Artists, and gives in every number a pro¬ 
fusion of 

Tlie Choicest Pictures, 

executed in the best and most costly style , and designed especially 
for the young. The peculiar features that have distinguished 
it thus far will characterize it during the coming year ; and 

V 

ffttw ami Attractions 

will be continually added. 

TERMS: 

Subscription price for for a Year . *1-50 1 91 .60. Payable always in advance. 

15 Cents a single number.A sample number will be sent for 10 cents. 

Postage (ten cents for tlie year) must hereafter be paid to the publisher with the subscrip¬ 
tion price, instead of being paid at the post-office where the magazine is received, as the new postage- 
law, which goes into effect January 1. requires us to prepay postage in all eases. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NOW READY! 


THE BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 

Being a collection of the Choicest Poems that have 
appeared in “ The Nursery.” With upwards of a Hundred 
Superb Illustrations. 

128 PAGES.—RICHLY BOUND IN CLOTH-PRICE 75 CENTS. 

This is the most charming book for a holiday gift to a child 

EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 

We declare this confidently, and can assure all parents and 
children that they will not be disappointed in its fresh, apt, and 
richly illustrated contents. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 

JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

NEW EDITIONS READY! 

The Easy Book. 

This is the best of all books for 
teaching to read. The type is 
large like this. 

128 PAGES. - RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Elegantly bound in full cloth - - 78 cents. 

“ “ “ half cloth- - 80 “ 

The word-system here presented is the easiest of all modes of 
teaching a child to read. Each picture is an object-lesson. 

18 ^» Sent by mail on receipt of price, by the Publisher, 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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